











When ma has passed through mahat, ma will still be ma; but ma will be united 


with mahat, and be a mahat-ma. —The Zodiac. 
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ADEPTS, MASTERS AND MAHATMAS. 
(Concluded from page 264.) 


ITH the subject of cleanliness, one learns about the sub- 
ject of food. One who would enter the school of the 
masters must learn what are his needs of food, and 
what the kind and quantity which should be taken. 

The kind of food which he needs, to begin with, will depend upon 

his digestive and assimilative powers. Some get only a little 

nurture from much food. <A few are able to get much nurture 
from little food. A man need not bother whether uncracked 
wheat, flaked rice, meat, fish or nuts, is the proper food for him. 

Honesty will tell him what he needs to eat. The kind of food 

needed for one self appointed in the schcol of the masters is of 

words and thoughts. 

- Words and thoughts are too simple for most people, but 
they will do for the disciple. They are what he needs. Words 
and thoughts are the food which one can make use of in the be- 
ginning and words and thoughts wilt be used ages hence, when 
he is more than human. At present, words are of little value 
and are only empty sounds, and thoughts can find no lodgment, 
and pass undigested through the mind. As one studies words 
and learns their meaning, they are to him as food. As he is 
able to see new things and old things in the words, he takes new 
mental life. He begins to think, and delights in thought as his 
food. He has new uses for his mental digestive tract. 
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At present, the minds of men are unable to digest words and 
assimilate thoughts. But to do this is incumbent on one who 
would be a disciple. Words and thoughts are his diet. If one 
cannot create them himself he must use such as he has. The 
mind takes, circulates, digests and assimilates its food by read- 
ing, listening, speaking, and thinking. Most people would ob- 
ject to take drugs and poisonous and indigestible stuff as food 
with their soups, salads and meats, lest that might cause injury 
and require the doctor; but they will read with avidity the latest 
yellow novel and family paper, with its rapes, murders, crooked- 
ness, corruption and abject worship of wealth and fashion’s lat- 
est exerescence. They will listen to slander and slander others, 
enjoying gossip over the tea or card table, at the opera or after 
ehureh, and they will spend odd moments in planning social 
conquests, or think out new business ventures just inside the 
limits of law; this through the greater portion of the day, and 
at night their dreams are of what they have heard and thought 
and done. Many good things are done and there have been 
many kind thoughts and pleasant words. But the mind does 
not thrive on too mixed a diet. As a man’s body is made up of 
the food he eats, so a man’s mind is made up of the words and 
the thoughts which he thinks. One who would be a disciple of 
the masters needs simple food of plain words and wholesome 
thoughts. 

Words are the creators of the world, and thoughts are the 
moving spirits in them. All physical things are seen to be 
words, and thoughts are alive in them. When one has learned 
somewhat of the subjects of cleanliness and food, when he 1s 
able to distinguish somewhat of the difference between his per- 
sonality and the being who inhabits it, his body will have a new 
meaning for him. 

Men are already in a measure conscious of the power of 
thought and they are using it, though rashly. Having found 
the giant power, they delight in seeing it do things, not ques- 
tioning the right. It may cost much pain and sorrow before it 
is realized that thought can work harm as well as good, and 
more harm than good will be done by using thought as a moving 
power unless the processes of thought are known, the laws gov- 
erning them obeyed, and those using that power are willing to 
keep a clean heart and tell no lie. 

Thought is the power which causes man to live from life to 
life. Thought is the cause of what man is now. Thought is the 
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power which creates his conditions and environment. Thought 
provides him with work and money and food. Thought is the 
real builder of houses, ships, governments, civilizations, and 
the world itself, and thought lives in all these. Thought is not 
seen by the eyes of man. Man looks through his eyes at the 
things which thought has built; he may see thought living in the 
things which it has built. Thought is a constant worker. 
Thought is working even through the mind that cannot see the 
thought in the things which it has built. As man sees thought 
in things, thought becomes ever more present and real. Those 
who cannot see the thought in things must serve their appren- 
ticeship until they can, then they will become workers and later 
masters of thought instead of being driven blindly by it. Man 
is the slave of thought, even while he thinks himself its master. 
Huge structures appear at the command of his thought, rivers 
are changed and hills removed at his thought, governments are 
created and destroyed by his thought, and he thinks he is the 
master of thought. He disappears; and he comes again. Again 
he creates, and again disappears; and as often as he comes he 
will be crushed, until he learns to know thought and to live in 
the thought instead of its expression. 

The brain of man is the womb in which he conceives and 
bears his thoughts. To know thought and the nature of 
thought, one must take a subject of thought and think about it 
and love it and be true to it, and work for it in the legitimate 
way which the subject itself will make known to him. But he 
must be true. Ii he allows his brain to entertain subjects of 
thought unfavorable to the one of his choice, he will be the lover 
of many and will cease to be the real lover of the one. His 
progeny will be his ruin. He will die, for thought will not have 
admitted him into its secret. He will not have learned the true 
power and purpose of thought. 

One who will think only when and as long as he pleases to 
think, or one who thinks because it is his business to think, does 
not in reality think, that is, he does not go through the process 
of forming a thought as it should be formed, and he will not 
learn. 

A thought goes through the process of conception, gestation 
and birth. And when one conceives and carries a thought 
through gestation and brings it to birth, then he will know of 
the power of thought, and that a thought is a being. To give 
birth to a thought, one must take a subject of thought and 
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must ponder over it and be true to it, until his heart 
and his brain give warmth to it and arouse it. This may 
take many days or many years. When his _ subject 
responds to his brooding mind, his brain is quickened and 
he conceives the subject. This conception is as illumina- 
tion. The subject is known to him, so it seems. But he does 
not yet know. He has only a germ of knowledge, the quickened 
germ of a thought. If he does not nurture it the germ will die; 
and as he fails to nurture germ after germ he will at last be 
unable to conceive a thought; his brain will become barren, ster- 
ile. He must go through the period of gestation of the thought 
and bring it to the birth. Many men conceive and give birth to 
thoughts. But few men will bear them well and bring them 
well formed to the birth, and fewer still are able or will follow 
the process of the development of thought patiently, consciously 
and intelligently to its birth. When they are able to do so, they 
can sense their immortality. 

Those who are unable to conceive a thought and follow it 
through all its changes and periods of development and watch 
its birth and growth and power, should not weaken their minds 
and keep them immature by useless regrets and idle wishes. 
There is a ready means by which they may become mature for 
thought. 

The means by which one may make himself mature and fit 
for thought is, first, to procure and apply the cleansing simple 
to the heart, and at the same time to study words. Words mean 
little to ordinary man. They mean much to those who know 
the power of thought. .A word is an embodied thought. Itisa 
thought expressed. If one will take a word and fondle it and 
look into it, the word which he takes will speak to him. It will 
show him its form and how it was made, and that word which 
before was to him an empty sound will impart to him its mean- 
ing as his reward for ealling it to hfe and giving it companion- 
ship. One word after the other he may learn. Lexicons will 
vive him a passing acquaintance with words. Writers who can 
make them will put him on more familiar footing. But he hin- 
self must choose then as his guests and companions. They will 
become known to him as he finds delight in their company. By 
such means a man will become fit and ready to conceive and bear 
a thought. 

There are many subjects of thought which should come into 
the world, but men are not yet able to give them birth. Many 
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are conceived but few are properly born. Men’s minds are 
unwilling fathers and their brains and hearts are untrue 
mothers. When one’s brain conceives, he is elated and the 
gestation begins. But mostly the thought is still-born or abor- 
tive because the mind and the brain are untrue. The thought 
which was conceived and which was to have come into the world 
and been expressed in proper form, suffers death often because 
the one who was carrying it has turned it to his selfish ends. 
Feeling the power, he has prostituted it to his own designs and 
turned the power to work out his ends. So that those who might 
have brought into the world thoughts which would have been 
creat and good, have refused them birth and brought forth mon- 
strosities in their place which do not fail to overtake and erush 
them. ‘These monstrous things find fruitful soil in other selfish 
minds and do great harm in the world. 

Most people who think that they are thinking do not think 
at all. They cannot or do not give birth to thoughts. Their 
brains are only the fields where are prepared still-born thoughts 
and abortive thoughts or through which pass the thoughts of 
other men. Not many men in the world are really thinkers. The 
thinkers supply the thoughts which are worked over and built 
up in the fields of other minds. The things that men mistake 
and which they think they think, are not legitimate thoughts; 
that is, they are not conceived and given birth by them. Much 
of the confusion will cease as people think less about many 
things and try to think more about fewer things. 

One’s body should not be despised, nor should it be revered. 
It must be cared for, respected and valued. Man’s body is to 
be the field of his battles and conquests, the hall of his initiatory 
preparations, the chamber of his death, and the womb of his 
birth into each of the worlds. The physical body is each and 
all of these. 

The greatest and noblest, the most secret and sacred fune- 
tion which the human body ean perform is to give birth. There 
are many kinds of birth which it is possible for the human body 
to give. In its present state it is able to give physical birth 
only, and is not alwavs fit for that work. The physical body 
may also give birth to an adept body, and through the physical 
body may also be born the master body and the mahatma body. 

The physical body is developed and elaborated in the pelvic 
region and born from the place of sex. An adept body is de- 
veloped in the abdominal region and passes through the abdom- 
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inal wall. A master body is carried in the heart and ascends 
through the breath. The mahatma body is carried in the head 
and is born through the roof of the skull. The physical body is 
born into the physical world. The adept body is born into the 
astral world. The master body is born into the mental world. 
The mahatma body is born into the spiritual world. 

People of good sense who have seriously questioned the 
probability whether there are such beings as adepts, masters or 
mahatmas, but who now believe that necessity demands them 
and that they are probable, will indignantly object when being 
told that adepts are born through the abdominal wall, masters 
are born from the heart and that the mahatma is born through 
the skull. If there are adepts, masters and mahatmas they must 
get into existence in some way, but in a grand, glorious and 
superior way, and one becoming to beings of their power and 
splendor. But to think of their being born through the body of 
a friend or one’s own body, the thought is shocking to one’s in- 
telligence and the statement seems unbelievable. 

Those to whom this seems shocking cannot be blamed. It 
is strange. Yet physical birth is as strange as other births. 
But if they will go back in memory to the years of early child- 
hood, perhaps they will recall that they then experienced a shock 
quite as severe. Their minds were little concerned with views 
of themselves and of the world around them. They knew that 
they were living and that they came from somewhere and were 
content in the thought until some other child explained, and then 
they were taunted or dared to ask mother. Those days have 
passed; we live in others now. Yet, though older, we are chil- 
dren still. We live; we expect death; we look forward to im- 
mortality. Like children, we suppose it will be in some miracu- 
lous way, but concern our minds little about it. People are will- 
ing to be immortal. The mind leaps at the thought. The 
churches of the world are monuments to the heart’s desire for 
immortality. As when children, our modesty, good sense and 
learning feel shocked at hearing of births of immortal bodies. 
But the thought becomes easier as we grow older. 

The disciple of the masters regards his body differently 
than when he was a child of the world. As he cleans his heart 
with honesty, and will not lie, his heart becomes a womb, and in 
purity of thought he conceives in his heart a thought; he con- 
ceives the master thought; that is the immaculate conception. 
At an iminaculate conception the heart becomes a womb and has 
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the functions of a womb. At such times the organs of the body 
bear a different relation to each other than at a physical con- 
ception. There is an analogous process in all manners of birth. 
Physical bodies have seldom been conceived in purity. 
They have usually been—because conceived in unrighteousness 
—born in pain and fear, afflicted by disease and succumbed to 
death. Were physical bodies to be conceived in purity, carried 
through the period of gestation to birth in purity, and were then 
intelligently bred, there would live in them men of such physical 
might and power that death would find it hard to overtake them. 
For physical bodies to be conceived in purity, both the man 
and woman must pass through a period of mental probation and 
bodily preparation before conception should be allowed. When 
the physical body is used for jegitimatized or other prostitution, 
it is unfit to usher worthy human bodies into the world. For 
some time yet bodies will come into the world as they now do. 
Virtuous minds seek worthy bodies in which to incarnate. But 
all human bodies fashioned are for minds awaiting their readi- 
ness to enter. Different and worthy physical bodies must be 
ready and await the superior minds of the new race to come. 
After physical conception and before the foetus has taken 
new life, it finds its nurture within its chorion. After it has 
found life and until birth, its food is supplied by the mother. 
Through her blood the foetus is fed from the heart of its mother. 
At an immaculate conception there is a change in the rela- 
tion of the organs. At the immaculate conception, when the 
heart has become the womb for the preparation of the master 
body, the head becomes the heart which feeds it. The master 
thought coneeived in the heart is sufficient to itself until the 
growing body takes new life. Then the head, as the heart, must 
furnish the food which will bring the new body to birth. There 
is a circulation of thought between the heart and head as there 
is between the foetus and the heart of its mother. The foetus is 
a physical body and nourished by blood. The master body is 
a body of thought and must be nourished by thought. Thought 
is its food and the food by which the master body is fed must 
be pure. | 
When the heart is sufficiently cleansed it receives a germ 
fashioned of the quintessence of its life. Then there descends a 
ray through the breath which fecundates the germ in the heart. 
The breath which thus comes is the breath of the father, the 
master, one’s own higher mind, not inearnate. It is a breath 
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which is clothed in the breath of the lungs and comes into the 
heart and descends and quickens the germ. The master body 
ascends and is born through the breath. 

The body of the mahatma is conceived in the head when 
the male and the female germs of the same body are there met 
by a ray from above. When this great conception takes place, 
the head becomes the womb where it is conceived. As in foetal 
development the womb becomes the most important organ in 
the body and the entire body contributes to its building up, so 
when the heart or head are acting as a womb the entire body is 
used primarily and principally to contribute to the support of 
the heart and head. 

The heart and head of man are not yet ready to be the 
eenters of operations for the body of a master or a mahatma. 
They are now centers from which are born words and thoughts. 
Man’s heart or head are as wombs in which he conceives and 
gives birth to things of weakness, strength, beauty, power, love, 
crime, vice and all that is in the world. 

The generative organs are the centers of procreation. The 
head is the creative center of the body. It can be used as such 
by man, but one who would make of it the womb of creation must 
respect and honor it as such. At present, men use their brains 
for purposes of fornication. When put to that use, the head is 
incapable of giving birth to great or good thoughts. 

One who appoints himself as disciple in the school of the 
masters, and even to any noble purpose of life, may consider 
his heart or head as the fashioners and birthplaces of his 
thoughts. One who has pledged himself in thought to the im- 
mortal life, one who knows that his heart or head is the holy of 
holies, can no longer live the life of the sensuous world. If he 
tries to do both, his heart and head will be as places of fornica- 
tion or adultery. The avenues leading to the brain are channels 
along which illicit thoughts enter for intercourse with the mind. 
These thoughts must be kept out. The way to prevent them is 
to clean the heart, choose worthy subjects of thought and to 
speak truthfully. 

Adepts, masters and mahatmas may be taken as subjects of 
thought and they will be of benefit to the thinker and his race. 
But these subjects will be of benefit to those only who will use 
their reason and best judgment in the consideration. No state- 
ment made concerning this matter should be accepted unless it 
appeals to the mind and heart as true, or unless it is borne out 
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and substantiated by one’s experience and observation of life, 
and seems reasonable as in harmony with the future progress, 
evolution and development of man. 

The preceding articles on adepts, masters and mahatmas 
may be of benefit to the man of good judgment, and they can do 
him no harm. They may also be of benefit to the rash man if 
he will heed the advice given and not attempt to do things which 
he infers from what he reads but which have not been written. 

The world has been informed about adepts, masters and 
mahatmas. They will not press their presence upon men, but 
will wait until men can live and grow into it. And men will live 
and grow into it. 

Two worlds seek entrance or recognition into the mind of 
man. Mankind is now deciding which of the worlds it will prefer : 
the astral world of the senses or the mental world of the mind. 
Man is unfit to enter either, but he will learn to enter one. He 
cannot enter both. If he decides for the astral world of the 
senses and works for that, he will come under the notice of the 
adepts, and in this life or those to come he will be their disciple. 
If he decides for the development of his mind he will as truly in 
time to come be recognized by the masters, and be a disciple in 
their school. Both must use their minds; but he of the senses 
will use his mind to get or produce the things of the senses and 
obtain entrance to the inner sense world, and as he tries to think 
of it and holds the thought in his mind and will work to gain en- 
trance, the inner sense world, the astral world, will become more 
and more real to him. It will cease to be a speculation and may 
be known to him a reality. 

He who would know the masters and enter the mental world 
must devote the power of his thought to the development of his 
mind, to ealling into use the faculties of his mind independently 
of his senses. He should not ignore the inner sense world, the 
astral world, but if he senses it he should try to use his facul- 
ties until it disappears. In thinking and even by trying to think 
of the mental world, the mind becomes attuned to it. 

Only a slight partition, a veil, divides man’s thought from 
the mental world, and though it is ever present and his native 
realm, it seems strange, foreign, unknown, to the exile. Man 
will remain an exile until he has earned and has paid his ransom. 


THe Enp. 








THE MARVELS OF THE HAND; ‘‘THE INSTRUMENT OF 
INSTRUMENTS.”’’ 


By C. H. A. Bserrecaarp. 


Y subject is the hand. It suggests an essay on palmistry 
and chiromancy and character-reading in some form, 
but I will not write on those subjects. I shall not even 
speak of the hand in its oceult, theosophie or mystic 

aspects. Ishall speak of the hand as ‘‘the instrument of instru- 
ments,’’ a name given it by Aristotle. The occult signification 
of the hand is too deep for me, and worthy of a better pen than 
mine. 

I shall go back to first principles, to the soul and its tool, the 
hand, in such a way that I shall hope to awaken in my readers 
not only a realization of what a marvel the hand is, but lead them 
to inquire into its mystery, especially as an image of the soul. 
My essay will simply go to show what a marvel we possess in 
the human hand, and, that all that which we eall culture and 
civilization depends upon the hand, is made by the hand. My 
essay will not be a string of arguments, but a series of illustra- 
tions to prove this and no more. 

In the third paper on ‘‘ The Inner Life and the Tao-Teh-King’”’ 
(printed in ‘‘The Word’’ March, 1909) I spoke of the human 
hand as an absolute necessity for human life. I argued for a 
more rational view of the senses, than that commonly held. I 
said at the time, ‘‘ Mind is the interpreter and the fashioner of 
the music that the Divine plays upon us, and I may say without 
fear of contradiction, that the senses are the mechanics, who 
mould the divine fire into acts, into deeds. They are the hands 
of the mind. Can you realize what our world would be if we 
had no senses? Have you ever thought of it? If mind only 
existed, and no senses, the Word might be spoken, sounds might 
thrill the vacant spaces and colors might dash from pole to pole 
or illuminate the night, but there would be no human world. The 
human world is made by the human hand, or, which is the same, 
by human deeds, and there can be no human deeds without the 
senses, the flesh. That is a fact! ... The human hand is the 
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most marvelous organ we have, none other excepted. Without 
the hand, no human society.’’ 

At the time I promised to prepare an essay on the hand and 
its marvels. It is this promise I am now trying to redeem. 

I mean to raise the hand to the dignity of the face and call it 
‘‘the second face.’’ I shall certainly not deny that the hand 
primarily is a ‘‘grasper’’; on the contrary, I shall illustrate that 
fully, but I will claim with Anaxagoras of old, that man owes 
his wisdom, knowledge and superiority to the use of his hands, 
and say with him, that if oxen had hands, they would be men. 
Aristotle likewise held that man is the wisest of creatures 
beeause he has hands. Galen, on the other hand, a little later, 
thought that the hand was given to man because he was the 
wisest of creatures. It is reason that has taught us, not our 
hands, he said. ‘The hands are the organs of reason. but, no 
matter if Galen differ from Anaxagoras and Aristotle. All 
three raise the hand to great dignity and would say as I have 
said, the hand is the most marvelous organ we have, none other 
excepted. You may think of other organs as superior and 
equally valuable as the hand, but I beg you remember that those 
organs are limited to special uses and therefore cannot compete 
with the hand, which is not thus limited. I will now demon- 
strate my assertions by descriptions of the hand’s manifold 
abilities. 

Of what use would sweet lips or the tongue be, if the faithful 
hand did not verify the lip’s or tongue’s actions? It is very 
well to have teeth, but the food must be brought to them. The 
hands do it. The hands in both cases are the mediators; they 
execute the desires of the lips and they are the instruments for 
the passing in of all that which enters man through the mouth. 

Surely, we could not press our friend or child to our breast 
without the hand; nor swear upon the heart without laying hand 
upon it; nor could lovers plight their faith by joining hands as 
they did it in olden times over a running stream. How would 
we be dressed without hands? Perhaps clothes would be un- 
known amongst us and we would have no other covering but nat- 
ural hair. It would be possible to go into water and be wetted, 
but we should have no bath, nor all the romanticism connected 
with it. We might sing without hands, but the drama would be 
unknown and impossible and so also all instrumental music. 
Some of us have the Pascinian corpuscles developed in our fin- 
gers and elsewhere. By means of these we feel like the bats. 
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Ordinarily, even without specially developed Pascinian cor- 
puscles, the finger tips are four times as sensitive as the palms 
of the hand and ten times as sensitive as the back of the hands. 
Without these corpuscles no sense of space. Why is it that all 
praying people supplement their prayers with hand gestures? 
Think of Belshazzar’s fright when he saw that terrible finger 
write judgment on the wall! And why do we applaud an act by 
clapping the hands? How characteristic that we lay the finger 
upon our lips, when we command silence or when we do not wish 
to utter ourselves. How well it would be with many people if 
they followed the proverb: ‘‘If thou hast done foolishly or 
thought evil, lay thine hand upon thy mouth.’’ Why do we do 
all these things by the hand and not by other members? bBe- 
‘ause the hands lend themselves so readily to be the heart’s in- 
struments, and, from the heart come all our vital acts, our 
inward life, all that which the soul realizes in its surrounding 
vorld. 

If our heart is hard, the hand clenches its fingers tightly 
into a fist and threatens, defies or condemns. If our heart is 
false it stretches out a cold, clammy and weak hand. If our 
heart is raging, the fingers of the hand tear like talons of a 
hawk. <A foxy heart uses a hand sharp as a razor, yet of pleas- 
ing aspect; if our heart is humble it kisses the hand that slays. 
Indeed, ‘‘the alphabets upon the fingers’’ spell out the condition 
of the heart! In short, is there any moral, immoral or unmoral 
act in which the hand does not take a part? ‘‘Hand’’ and ‘‘do- 
ing’’ are synonymous terms when we talk about the mind’s activ- 
ity and utterances. There is no doing, nor can there be any 
without the hands. In English we are limited in our expres- 
sions, but in German and the Scandinavian languages we say 
handlung (noun) and handling (noun) for our doings, our acts; 
and the words directly show that they relate to the hand, that 
they express what the hand does. For that reason it was that 
in former days they cut off a man’s hands before they cut off his 
head; they dishonored him, before they killed him. 

It is true, the head, and the glory that rests upon and over 
the head is a man’s crown; but the glory of an erect position are 
the arms and the hand. You get no perfectly straight figure 
out of a man standing with his arms bent like handles on a 
pitcher. It is the hand and its position that makes the figure 
straight. Stretch the arms and hand and the figure of itself be- 
vomes straight. 
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The nexus between the hand and the eye, or the tongue, has 
been made the study by several eminent men in the past. I shall 
give you the results of those studies as far as I have traced 
them. 

The nexus between the hand and the eye is this, that gen- 
erally ‘‘a good eye’’ for things and ‘‘a good hand”’ go together ; 
really hand and eye are in partnership and may be called the 
directors of a company called ‘‘the human faculties.’’ Such a 
partnership is as evident as that expressed by the term ‘‘head 
and heart.’? When you play croquet or billiards you measure 
the line for your ball and the distance it has to traverse by the 
eye, and the hand of the practiced player immediately trans- 
lates these impressions into muscle power and into energy, and, 
itis done. How, we do not know. Butitis done. David could 
not have told us how he managed to hit Goliath in the forehead; 
no slinger can tell, but their eyes and their hand know how to do. 
Their hands and their eyes are in company. 

Most of us have not eye enough to see when the artist has 
failed to draw the hands correctly, and it is fortunate for him. 
To draw the hands is most difficult, because the hands are so full 
of our life, our character and our occupation, that it requires 
vears of study to learn how to draw them. Well drawn hands 
on a painting or chiseled on statuary are therefore most signifi- 
eant. You know the famous statue, the Milesian Venus, has no 
arms and hands. I, for one, am glad of it. Arms and hands 
might destroy the happy illusions that now hover over her, in 
the same way as arms and hands entirely disillusion us in the 
Medicean Venus. Leonardo da Vinci discovered many mys- 
teries in the hand, such as only an artist could discover, and has 
laid down his observations in a pamphlet of great interest. 

An American writer, Dr. Burt G. Wilder, in the American 
Naturalist, Vol. 1, holds that the tongue and the hand are in a 
teleological sense (not anatomically or morphologically) the 
most characteristic organs of man and that they correspond to 
his peculiar endowments of rationality in thought and freedom 
of action. And he points out that these two organs are not only 
capable of much good, but also, by perversion, the most potent 
for evil, and that the hand ought to be called ‘‘the unruly mem- 
ber’? as well as the tongue, because both of them, either singly 
or together cause man to be the most unruly member of the 
animal kingdom. I think the charge is well founded. 

Washing of the hands is a common ceremony with wild 
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races, and was so with many of the ancients. It was a sign of 
purification of the soul and a sign by which an accused or sus- 
pected declared his innocence. The act of Pontius Pilate is well 
known and needs no comment. Washing of hands also was done 
in antiquity, and today in many churches before the priest offi- 
ciates in any of the sacred acts. Perhaps the wisdom buried in 
these ceremonies may be discovered in this bit of English rhyme 
‘*to the maidens’ :’ 


‘Wash your hands, or else the fire 
Will not tend to your desire; 
Unwashed hands, ye maidens, know, 
Dead the fire, though ye blow.”’ 


I shall not claim to be able to unravel the occult sense of 
this doggerel, but I believe there is one in it. There is a rela- 
tionship between innocence and fire, the same as between truth 
and power, cleanliness and godliness; look into the Zend Avesta 
and some of this will be understood. 

Among the numerous symbols on monuments from the time 
of the ancients there are many and various signs that represent 
authority. For the present I shall only mention from among 
them that of the hand, a sign very common. For a thousand of 
years the Christian church has represented God by a hand ex- 
tended from the clouds, and it is still common for painters to 
represent the act of creation by God’s finger pointing upon some 
kind of matter. As if to taunt Job and to assert the divine om- 
nipotence, a voice cries out of the whirlwind: ‘‘Canst thou bind 
the sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion? 
Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season?’’ 

In zodiacal astronomy the hand, together with arm and 
shoulder, holds mystic communion with gemini. 

It is a very old belief that there is a connection between pro- 
phetic inspiration and the hand. The fact is that the two are 
related is numerous instances mentioned in the Bble and elsei- 
where. 

Henry Schooleraft says that the figure of the human hand 
is used by the North American Indians to denote supplication 
to the Deity or the Great Spirit, and that it stands in the system 
of picture writing, for instance that of the Mayas, as the symbol 
for strength, power and mystery and that the hand everywhere 
in ceremonial observances has a sacred character. The hand in 
the most varied forms, clenched or extended, grasping or open, 
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fingers pointing or held in curious positions shows that American 
Indians, especially those of Mexico, employed it extensively as a 
glyph. It will interest my readers to look at Maya manuscripts 
or Mexican monumental remains in museums. They will un- 
doubtedly discover something of interest to themselves. (Plate 
illustrating such hands can be seen in the American Antiquarian, 
vol. 19.) 

Other Americanists tell us that the red hand, or a hand 
dipped in red paint and slapped on the walls of eaves, or high 
cliffs, dwellings, buffalo skins, is very common in Arizona, New 
Mexico, Utah, Colorado and Yucatan. 

On the authority of J. G. R. Forlong, the well known arche- 
ologist and mythologist, I state that the hand as the special 
‘‘“weapon’’ or power of man represents solo-phallic gods 
throughout Asia, as well as the two Americas. And he tells us 
that the ‘‘blood red hand’’ of Siva ean be seen on thousands of 
Hindu shrines, and especially on the doorposts because the god 
Siva is ‘‘the god of the door’’ of life—the Dvarkanath. Forlong 
also tells us that the solar ‘‘hand’’ is also in sun and moon on 
many old sculptures in Great Britain and Germany. The Teu- 
tonic god Tyr corresponds to the Vedie Savatar; both are ‘‘one- 
handed,’’ and numerous other gods, and prophets, can be men- 
tioned, all of which are characterized in some way or other by 
the hand, and, the hand in all these eases is a solo-phallie symbol. 
In many eases of mythology, the hand and the pillar are syn- 
onyms. <Any one desirous of more details in these matters will 
find them in ‘‘ Notes and Queries,’’ sixth series, vols. 11 and 12. 

Folklore is o feourse full of hand-lore, but I must pass by it 
all. There is only one point I shall touch upon, and that is the 
question of right and left hand, but I shall not do it because it is 
folklore, but because Laotzse mentions the subject. He says: 
‘“The superior man, the sage, makes the left hand, which is the 
weak side, the place of honor; but, he who goes forth to war 
places his weapons in the right hand, the strong hand. Weapons 
are instruments of evil omen. They are not the tools of the 
superior man, the sage; he uses them only when he cannot help 
it. Peace is the highest aim.’’ It is interesting to notice this, 
because Laotzse represents Turanian ideas. With the Semites, 
on the contrary, the right hand was the place of honor. With 
the right hand Jahveh destroys his enemies, and,‘‘ the Lord said 
unto my Lord, sit thou at my right hand until I make thine ene- 
mies thy footstool.’’ The Aryans also honored the right hand. 
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Apollo, for instance, was placed on the right hand of Zeus by 
Callimachus. This change of symbol from left hand to right 
hand is in itself of profound occult signification and shows cyclic 
evolution. 

The following is a very curious piece of folklore, and some- 
thing of interest to chirosophists. 

In Hone’s ‘‘Everyday Book”’ you will find his descriptions 
of two old prints in the British Museum and learn how the saints 
are kept busy with the affairs of the human hand. The top 
joint of the thumb on the right hand is dedicated to God; the sec- 
ond joint to the Virgin; the top joint of the forefinger to Barna- 
bas; the second joint to John; the third to Paul. The top joint 
of the second finger to Simeon Cleophas; the second to Thaddeus 
and the third to Joseph. The top joint of the third finger to 
Zaccheus; the second to Stephen and the third to Luke. The 
top joint of the little finger to Leatus; the second to Mark and 
the third to Nicodemus. The top joint of the thumb of the left 
hand is dedicated to Christ; the second joint to the Virgin; the 
top joint of the forefinger to James; the second to John, the 
Evangelist; the third to Peter. The first joint of the second 
finger to Simeon; the second to Matthew; the third to James the 
Great. The top joint of the third finger to Jude, the second to 
Bartholomew; the third to Andrew. ‘The top joint of the little 
finger to Mathias; the second to Thomas; the third to Philip.’’ 
It is tedious and without profit to read such stuff. How much 
more useful would this monk have been if he had gone ploughing 
the fields or woven clothes for the poor, instead of wasting prec- 
ious time upon such nonsense, much to the discredit of his intelli- 
gence and that of his monastery. 

While I was copying this classification of the joints and the 
respective assignments of the saints to do duty, it occurred to 
me how easy one could control heavenly influences and carry 
them in one’s pocket, if the above classification was real and 
true, by simply sticking the hands into them. The idea of carry- 
ing the heavenly clergy in one’s pocket: how ludicrous! 

I shall go no further into palmistry of that sort, but tell you 
of another kind of chirosophy: the value of the human hand as 
estimated by the Miner’s Accident Insurance Company of Ger- 
many. The loss of both hands is estimated at one hundred 
per cent., or the whole ability to earn a living. The loss of the 
right hand depreciates the value of an individual as a worker 
seventy to eighty per cent.; while the loss of the left hand repre- 
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sents from sixty to seventy per cent of the earnings of both 
hands. The value of the thumb is estimated to be from twenty 
to thirty per cent. of the earnings; the loss of the other fingers 
is valued but little. That is much better knowledge and chir- 
osophy than that of the monk. 

The ancient Egyptians called man’s life principle ka, and, 
as all of my readers know, who have peeped a little into the life 
of the Egyptians, everything was done for the welfare of the ka 
in this hfe and hereafter. This ka is in the hieroglyhies repre- 
sented as a pair of hands and arms uplifted. In other words, to 
the Egyptians, hands and uplifted arms were identical with life. 
How that symbol arose, I think a little guessing on your part, 
will reveal. The hand in general with them was a symbol of 
strength and propagation of life. On the Egyptian monuments 
there are representations of a ceremony called ‘‘the imposition 
of the sa.’”’ The sa, according to Egyptian belief, was a mys- 
terious fluid which cireulated through the members of the gods 
and gave health, life and general vigor. Some gods had more of 
it, others less; as a rule the gods communicated sa to each other 
and to men. Maspero tells us that even statues of the gods could 
communicate the sa, and that it was done by placing the right 
hand upon the nape of the recipient’s neck and making passes, 
which caused the fluid to flow. The supply of sa could be ex- 
hausted; and in that case it could be renewed from ‘‘the Pond 
of Sa,’’ a mysterious lake in the northern sky. The occult 
teaching of this you can easily guess. 

New Zealanders to-day maintain that sacred persons hold a 
similar spiritual essence within them and that it is communicated 
to any object or person that touches them. ‘This essence is gen- 
erally supposed to be derived from an ancestral spirit. In some 
form or other the same idea of the essence and its origin is 
known to most peoples. Until very recently, royalty in Europe 
was supposed to possess that spiritual essence. It is beyond 
the seope of my essay to discuss what this sa really was. Your 
own imagination will probably give it many names and a mean- 
ing, and, in a general way you will identify it with the life and 
active principle in man, and, you will be correct in your guessing. 

It is a biological fact, that as soon as life has emerged from 
its lowest or rudimentary conditions and manifestations, then 
the nerves of touch, which before were distributed over the whole 
surface of the body, now become collected in foree at convenient 
points, so that the body readily and quickly can sense danger or 
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that which is good for it. The nerves or the sense of touch are 
not removed entirely from the other parts of the body, but they 
are in the main gathered on specific points. We have feelings 
all over by the skin, but certainly not the same intensity of per- 
ception, say on any part of the arm, as that which we have on 
the inside of the hand and fingers, where are gathered sensitive 
nerves. 

Of convenient points for active investigation of the sur- 
rounding world, I would mention the antennae of the insects, the 
tongue of the fly, the lips of the horse, the snout of the hog, the 
trunk of the elephant and man’s superior tactile organ, the hand. 

Our hand is an exploring instrument, more sensitive than 
the needle that records an earth tremulation thousands of miles 
away. Our hand with its five fingers is like complex compasses 
that measure their own movements. If you would understand 
the marvels of the hand go to some place where those born blind 
work, and vou shall see what the hand can do both in registering 
and in reflecting. Hand a broken basket to one born blind and 
who is a basket maker and you will see how quickly his fingers 
will find the dilapidated and torn place. His fingers do it as 
quickly as your eye can do it. His hand will readily measure 
the work to be done, cut the osiers and run them in at one side 
and out at an other and in short time finish the work. A blind 
man will do that without being told. Even if he is both deaf 
and dumb, he ean doit. His hand both discovers the break and 
reasons out what is to be done and does it. The mind of the 
blind seems to be concentrated in the hands. You see the same 
thing 1 ntheir feeling the way on the streets. 

I beg you study a little biology; not only for the interest the 
study awakens, but as a help to spiritual life and as a key to 
much that is otherwise obscure; and, also because the Inner Life 
is largely unintelligible without some knowledge of biology. Man 
is a microcosm and reflects the universal and corresponds to 
that macrocosm we all seek to unite with. Study a little biology, 
especially the anatomy of the hand, to learn how the twenty- 
seven bones and forty muscles of the hand operate. The twenty- 
seven bones and forty muscles of the hand are allied to the brain 
and the interpreters of the will. And the numerous nerves and 
blood vessels are the operators who work these bones and 
muscles. 

It is a fact, that most animals come into the world with a 
physica! frame which quickly develops and is ready for use in an 
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astonishingly short time. Man comes into the world utterly help- 
less, feeble and unprotected. What saves him? The hand! 
First the hand that receives him, nurses him, and next his own 
hand. Clearly, his existence depends upon the hand! 

Again, it is a fact that animals come into the world well 
equipped for the battle of life. The eagle, the vulture, the fal- 
econ have strong beaks and talons; lions, tigers, bears, have 
powerful claws and teeth. Other animals have tusks, horns, 
quick motions. What has man? None of these arms. No 
natural arms at all. What has he? He has a mind, that de- 
velops by and by and this mind invents arms; but of what use 
would the invention be, if his hands could not make the arms and 
use them? His existence depends upon his hands. 

We invent and dream of heavenly habitations; the prisoner 
dreams of freedom, but neither has the ability to construct the 
heavenly habitation nor to unlock the bars. They have no 
hands adapted for that use and consequently are entirely at the 
merey of circumstances. So would we be if we did not have 
hands wherewith to manufacture the tools that give us our free- 
dom. 

Like her work in so many other cases, Nature knows how 
to vary her design so that by some slight change she creates 
radical distinctions among her creatures. A careful study of the 
anterior limbs of the vertebrate animals shows that they are all 
built upon one general plan, but varied in form and proportion 
to suit the special needs of man, the beast, the bird and the rep- 
tile. It is such a varied form which has placed man in superiority 
among other creatures; in short it is the variation we eall his 
thumb which gives him his superiority. About that later. <At 
the time of the creation of Adam, the old legend tells us that God 
said ‘‘ Let man have dominion over the fishes of the sea, and the 
fowls of the air, and the beasts of the whole earth, and every 
creeping creature that moveth upon the earth.’’ Think what 
we may about God speaking and directing that man become mas- 
ter in the animal realm of nature, the fact is there; man has 
gradually become such a master. It is true he has become mas- 
ter largely by exterminations, though also by subduing wild ani- 
mals to his use, for instance, the dog has come out of the wolf and 
both the ox and the horses have been tamed from wild condi- 
tions. However, be man’s dominion won by extermination or 
by cunning, it was and is by the hand that that dominion was 
Won and is maintained. 
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But man’s dominion on earth extends further than that 
over organic creation and he is not master alone by his brute 
power or his cunning, but also by arts and sciences; and none 
of these could be such realities as they are without the hand. 
Pythagoras could not have transmitted the number values he 
discovered if he had not had a hand wherewith to write down 
the figures. It is true that much of the ancient tradition was 
handed down by oral repetition, but it is also commonly believed 
that much valuable knowledge possessed by the most ancient 
people is lost, because it was not written down. That which 
was written down has come down to us, thanks to the hand. 

We cannot conceive of musical instruments being invented 
and constructed if man had had no hand. Certain it is that 
animals have not music, though some have song and others know 
the notes that mean fear, joy, calling. Animals have nests, 
lairs, dens, caves, and various other places for hiding, breeding 
and general resorts, but they have no architecture. <A house 
ean only be erected by a hand that has a thumb. And more- 
over that which the hand builds is architecture, viz., a home, a 
domicile or a temple, a council chamber, a palace, in which man 
as Man rules in virtue of his highest and noblest character. 
Architecture is not the same as a stall, a barn, a kennel, a pen 
or akraal. Nay, architecture is in the true sense man’s real 
handicraft. Architecture, or the science of building, is a fine 
art and is not the same as engineering which erects a skyscraper, 
though, of course, the hand is also indispensable in building 
such iron monsters. Go through the list of the sciences and arts 
and you shall find how intimately they connect with the hand. 
‘*The thousand soul’d Shakespeare’’ has said, ‘‘ What a piece of 
work is man! How noble in reason! how infinite in faculties! 
in action, how like an angel! in apprehension, how like a God!”’ 
Singularly he does not mention the hand. What would a drama 
be without the hand? Can any of us imagine a drama without 
the hand and its gestures? It seems to me the drama would 
be an impossibility. Perhaps I am not saying too much, that 
if man had had no hand, there would have been no Shakespeare, 
no drama. 

Now, all these wonders of the hand depend upon the thumb, 
as I already mentioned, when I said that mother Nature ean ere- 
ate miracles by very slight changes in her handicraft. She per- 
formed a miracle when she turned one of man’s fingers into a 
thumb. And the miracle she performed, I have pointed out by 
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descriptions of some of the marvels of the hand. But the story 
is not half told, I believe. The marvels and miracles of the hand 
are not fully known, I think. There is for instance, in all prob- 
ability, a reason for our five fingers. Why are there five? 
If we did not have five fingers and five toes we would not count 
by fives; there would be no decimal system of reckoning; I won- 
der what our number system would be—and I think of all the 
forms of culture which are fivefold in their essence. The thought 
is amazing in its power! 

Now, something about the thumb, which is really the main 
thing about the hand. A hand without a thumb is no hand. 
All the marvels I have spoken of in relation to the hand may 
properly be attributed to the thumb. ‘‘The remarkable peculi- 
arity that distinguishes the hand (or paw) of the chimpanzee 
from the human hand is the smallness of the thumb; it extends 
no further than to the root of the fingers. It is upon the length, 
strength, free lateral motion, and perfect mobility of the thumb, 
that the superiority of the human hand depends. ‘The thumb 
is called pollex, because of its strength; and that strength, being 
equal to that of all the fingers, is necessary to the perfection 
of the hand. Without the fleshy ball of the thumb, the power 
of the fingers would avail nothing; and accordingly the large ball 
forined by the muscles of the thumb is the distinguishing char- 
acter of the human hand, and especially of that of an expert 
workman. ’’ 

Albinus, a famous anatomist of old, characterises the thumb 
as the lesser hand, the assistant of the greater, and it is no exag- 
geration to say so. The thumb is the lesser hand. The thumb 
is the sign and symbol of life in many senses. Iam now writing 
an essay on the hand in general and have collected numerous 
facts to show how marvellous it is and what it symbolizes. I 
might do the same for the thumb. It would be easy to talk for 
an hour on the thumb alone and to show its power dynamically 
and symbolically. I will mention one interesting point. We 
usually call the little finger the fifth finger. I do not do it. 
I call the thumb the fifth finger because it is the center of the 
square. 

Ycu know man is built in a square. The hand (bending 
the thumb inwards) looks like a square and the thumb bends 
naturally into the middle of it and as you shall hear is really the 
hand; the jack in the box. ‘The loss of the thumb amounts 
almost to the loss of the hand; and were it to happen in both 
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hands, it would reduce a man to a miserable dependence.’’ In 
olden time it was common to deprive important prisoners of war 
of the thumbs by cutting them off! and to do the same with the 
great toe. Adoni-bezek, we are told, cut off the thumbs and 
great toes of three-score and ten kings, and said contemptiously 
‘‘they gather their meat under my table.’’ It is also recorded 
that Judah and Simeon mutilated him in return in the same man- 
ner. By cutting off the thumb and its corresponding member on 
the foot, they deprived their enemies of everything, except life, 
and made them most miserable. 

While I am extolling the excellency of the human thumb and 
the hand, it might be well that I also mention that when the 
distinguishing marks between man and the ape are spoken of, 
it must not be forgotten that the great toe (the hallux) is per- 
haps even more characteristic of man in his difference from 
the ape, and that certainly man’s erect posture and gait mainly 
depends upon it. But this has no real or direct bearing upon the 
value of the thumb and of course does not relate directly to cul- 
ture. lam speaking of the hand not of the great toe. I merely 
mention the fact. Scientists hold that the hand must be said 
to belong to man exclusively, because in its sensibility and mo- 
tion it is the counterpart to mind, especially to that ingenuity 
which through and by the hand makes the weakest being on 
earth the ruler of animate and inanimate nature. 

In short, ‘‘the hand’s superiority consists in its combination 
of strength with variety, extent, and rapidity of motion; and 
furthermore in the power of the thumb, and the forms, relations 
and sensibility of the fingers, which adapt it for holding, pulling, 
spinning, weaving, and constructing, properties which may be 
found separately in animals, but combined only in the human 
hand.’’ All these qualities correspond to man’s superior mental 
capacities and they ean therefore obey the mandates of the mind. 
The hand was not always a hand says evolution. It has fol- 
lowed and is a result of the general evolution by means of which 
the animal body became transformed to be what it now is in man. 

Originally, the limbs were the means of two functions, loco- 
motion and prehension, and when the use of the limbs became 
more specialized in course of time, and, the hind limbs were used 
principally to sustain an erect position, the forelimbs gradually 
extended their sphere from mere prehension in the direction of 
what we now eall arts and crafts. The extended sphere depended 
upon and also caused the transformation of the thumb into the 
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position of an opposite to the fingers, the position which condi- 
tions the arts and crafts. There could be no arts and crafts if 
the thumb could not meet the fingers. The monkey form of 
hand, the form immediately prior to the human hand, is ade- 
quate for seizing and climbing branches, but deficient for mechan- 
ical purposes. It cannot grasp nor pull, nor dig, nor tear, nor 
handle stones or sticks, nor employ weapons, nor construct de- 
fenses against attacks, be they by man or beast, all of which 
the human hand with its thumb can do in a superior way. 

In the nature of the act and the purpose for which the hand 
acts, lies the whole significance and meaning of man’s character. 

I said in ‘‘the nature of the act’’ and ‘‘the purpose for 
which’’ we use our hand, one may read our moral, mental and 
spiritual value. I have not laid emphasis upon the shape of 
the hand, because I know, that that is illusive, just as much as 
the facial expression. Socrates could not change the shape of 
his nose and we know that his character belied the nose. He 
was not the bad man the nose would indicate. I have, however, 
duly regarded the shape of the hand, as you will perceive. But 
I pay more attention to what the hand ean do, than what itis. I 
know of people coming from what is considered low stock, who 
are far superior to others, I know, of so-called fine and noble 
stock. Nature cares more for uses than for form. Nature 
cares not so much for a handsome body as for a useful body. 
In my anatomical and oceult studies, I do not overlook structural 
characteristics; | know perfectly well that they mean much cos- 
mically; but for the present, I am not talking about cosmic mys- 
teries, but about moral values, of life on the Path, hence I pay 
most attention to functional characteristics, and [ want my essay 
understood from that point of view. When I speak of Nature, 
I mean function. I take the standpoint of Aristotle, that the 
mind is as much an instrument of the body as the body is an 
instrument of the mind. The logic of that standpoint is unas- 
sailable. With him I also hold that the hand is man’s most 
primitive instrument and the instrument of instruments. And 
now in conclusion, | claim that my descriptions of the hand have 
fully borne out the assertion, I made, that the hand is the most 
wonderful organ we have, none other excepted. I know that 
some may think of other organs, but I beg them to consider that 
those other organs they think of are limited in their activity to 
some special uses, hence cannot compete for eminence with the 
hand, which has numerous spheres of activity, a multiform plan, 
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and, as far as we can judge now, must remain mind’s executive 
officer long after certain other organs must have ceased to be of 
importance to man in his evolution towards spirituality. 

If I have not already said enough, let me quote what another 
has said: 


‘¢The instrument of instruments, the hand; 

Courtesy’s index; chamberlain to nature; 

The body’s soldier; and the mouth’s caterer; 

Psyche’s great secretary; the dumb’s eloquence; 

The blind man’s cradle, and his forehead’s buckler ; 

The minister of wrath; and friendship’s sign.’’ 
——(Lingua.) 





THE SOUL IS THE WHOLE THROUGH ITS PARTS. 


We see the world piece by piece, as the sun, the moon, the 
animal, the tree; but the whole, of which these are the shining 
parts, is the soul. Only by the vision of that Wisdom ean the 
horoscope of the ages be read, and by falling back on our better 
thoughts, by yielding to the spirit of prophecy which is innate in 
every man, we can know what it saith. Every man’s words who 
speaks from that life must sound vain to those who do not dwell 
in the same thought on their own part. I dare not speak for it. 
My words do not carry its august sense; they fall short and 
cold. Only itself can inspire whom it will, and behold! their 
speech shall be lyrical, and sweet, and universal as the rising 
of the wind. Yet I desire, even by profane words, if I may not 
use sacred, to indicate the heaven of this deity and to report 
what hints I have collected of the transcendent simplicity and 
energy of the Highest Law. 

—Emerson, ‘‘ The Over-Soul.”’ 








TALES OF THE ANCIENT TRAVELER. 
TRANSLATED BY SAMUEL NEw. 
THE PEARLS OF KHOR. 


To a TaLe oF THE ANCIENT TRAVELER, TOLD AT THE COURT OF 
Omer, Noste Kine or THE GREAT MippLeE Country, anp By HIM 
CALLED THE T'ALE OF THE PEARLS OF KHOR, SET DOWN BY LIPO-VA, 
THE SCRIBE, GIVE EAR: 


OST noble King, those precious pearls of Khor which 
from tle far South Country have been brought and laid 
before thy feet, are truly precious, and wonderful their 
luster to behold. But if thine eyes could see the many 

years of misery and pain and toil and sacrifice, by which those 
pearls were gained, then wouldst thou give thy very throne 
itself to hold a handful of them in thy hand. And, beautiful and 
lustrous though they are, they look but common sea stones when 
compared with those the great King, Mahm, wears in his crown. 

Though bright and pure these pearls, the land of Khor, from 
whence they came, reeks with vile filth and muck, though those 
that dwell there seem to know full well the way to keep them- 
selves above the mire. It was not always so. In ancient days 
the people of the land worked in the fields. They plowed and 
harvested, and plowed again, their only thought to sow and 
reap and live. One man among them harbored many dogs, on 
which he fed himself. One fateful day, within the carcass of his 
oldest dog, he found a shining pearl of countless worth. This 
dog, the legend says, was wont to play and gambol in the city’s 
offal filth. So thereupon he dug among the filth in hope to find 
another wondrous pearl; but, though he labored hard, no pearl 
found he. But while he labored all his other dogs were playing 
in the filth, and as he killed them, one by one, for food, he found 
within their bellies, shining pearls of countless worth. 

This man, whose name, the legend says, was Kwan, gave to 
each son of his one of his dogs. And his six brothers also got 
them dogs and gave them to their sons to gather pearls. And 
Kwan and his six brothers and their sons polluted all the land 
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of Khor with filth, that their dogs might seek in it after pearls; 
so all the other people left the land and left it to the dogs that 
served the sons of Kwan and his six brothers, and their sons. 

For ages long these dogs dwelt in the mud, the while their 
masters watched them, each his dog; and after many days were 
past the dog would die, and in his entrails was the pearl. 

But Nakoru, a grandson of old Kwan, discovered, most by 
ehanece the legend says, that if he fed his dog upon a pearl the 
day that he was born, then in the years to come that pear] would 
srow, and when the dog died there were two more shining 
pearls. His brothers, then, which were the men of IXhor, did 
likewise, and thereafter, it is told, each dog is fed one precious 
pearl at birth. 

But, now, strange though it may seem unto you who know 
not dogs that glean for pearls in mire, the pearl-fed dogs no 
longer hear the voice of masters ealling them, or if they 
hear they heed it not, but go their way alone. Something 
within the pearl they hold within impels them ever on to gather 
more; they feel this, but not knowing what it means they gather 
eolored stones to eall their own, and shut themselves in mud- 
piles, walled around, where they may sit and count their stones 
alone. Some think it is for place and power they seek, and fight 
each other. Others sink still more, but these are they whose 
hnasters have grown weary and give them but small pearls at 
their birth, who fill themselves with poison and vile stuffs. And 
so the Land of Khor has come to stink. And so the pearls of 
Chor today are searce. 

And yet the masters in the land of Khor do not desert the 
dogs they send to dig. They give to each a pearl when he is 
horn and watch him ever as he treads the earth, and eall to him 
incessantly, to guide, and do all things they may io turn aside 
their workers in the mire from evil ways. And onee in many 
days one of the dogs will heed his master’s call and turn aside 
and labor for the making of fine pearls. Then is the master 
thankful, and when dies the dog the master takes the pearls that 
he has made and gives them to his next and that one labors on 
for more, and more. ; 

Then, after many dogs have labored so and many pearls are 
made, enough to torm the ‘‘Formless Casket,’’ then that lucky 
dog becomes a man, and labors on until he shall receive from 
Mahm his great reward, the pearl of priceless price, which once 
was made by dogs of Khor. All this, O king, I saw. 
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The King, having heard, spoke: ‘‘ Yea, it is true that dogs 
make pearls in Khor, and, more strange still, the dog that makes 
enough shall become a man.”’ 

But the Ancient Traveler whispered to me what the king 
told not—that the dogs of Khor are those that we call men; and 
I, Lipo-va, the Scribe, have set it down. 


THE BHAHDISHIHA. 


HENCE came, oh noble king, the Bhahdishih? Where- 
fore, oh king, the awful Bhahdishih? So have the men 
of all the ages asked; so ask they now, and so they 
ever shall. Men said the Bhahdishih was good, divine, 

and gave him honor, burnt the perfumed oil and living sacrifices 
at his feet; and plagues and evil things beset the land. Men 
said the Bhahdishih was evil, foul, and banished him from out 
their huts and land; and then the people ceased to live or be. 
And yet men ask: whence came the Bhahdishih? And yet men 
ask: wherefore the Bhahdishih? 

This is the tale of Uht, the King of Bhor, and what befell the 
Shahdisih in Bhor. 

Oft came the awful Bhahdishih to Bhor, as oft he comes to 
other of thy lands, and in the guise of strolling charlatan he 
drew the people’s gaze and raised their joy and pleased their 
senses mightily, until, bereft of sense, they blindly did those 
things that ages of salt tears could not wipe out. Oft did they 
burn the city of their king while maddened by the sweetly pois- 
oned gifts by which the Bhahdishih enchanted them. Oft in his 
spell they even were so mad to fall upon the palace of the king. 
And it is said that numbers count the times when Uht must need 
to flee from their distress. 

Then came a day when fell the King of Ghol, Uht’s brother, 
in the land near to his west, beneath the hands of those the Bhah- 
dishih had wrapped within his net of poisoned charms. Yea, 
that fair king was slain by those he ruled, by those who heark- 
ened to the Bhahdishih. 

Then rose the wrath of Uht, and he was stern, and forth 
there went an edict from his hand that bade the gates of Bhor 
be closely sealed against the entrance of the Bhahdishih. And 
many men rejoiced that this was so, for now might peace reign 
in the land of Bhor. 
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But came the Bhahdishih before the gate and pleaded that 
he might gain entrance there, to show the men of Bhor by won- 
drous arts the things that pleased their senses and made glad 
the children and the foolish and the wise. And as he pleaded 
rose a mighty shout from those within the land. They prayed 
the king to raise the gate that they might see the play, else would 
the people cease to live or be. Then summoned Uht his coun- 
sellors and priests and asked of them what were the thing to do. 
And they gave answer that the Bhahdishih might enter if a 
covenant he made to quit the land before the madness came and 
swept the people from their duty’s way. When heard the Bhah- 
dishih the couneil’s word he laughed and quickly made the cove- 
nant, whereon the gates were straightway opened wide. 

Glad were the people when he entrance made, and crowded 
round to see his arts of joy, to be made glad by things he knew 
to do. And when the king beheld their joy was ripe he cried: 
Begone; but rose a mighty shout that told him not yet had they 
had enough. And never were the people satisfied until the mad- 
ness came. So came it oft. 

Then Uht sent forth his messengers of fire and stationed 
them upon the mighty gates and cautioned them upon the pain 
of death to let the Bhahdishih not enter in. Stern men they 
were, these messengers of fire, and men of mighty vows and 
valor loval, and them the king knew well that he could trust as 
he had trusted them in deeds before. But when the Bhahdislnih 
made his approach he east his spell upon the men of fire, upon 
the warriors, until they slept, and went his way among the men 
of Bhor. And so the madness came again to Bhor and Uht was 
made to tremble for his life. 

Slain were the messengers by Uht’s command and others, 
stronger, mightier, set to watch, but ever wove the Bhahdishih 
his spell, and ever came the madness on the land. And all the 
counsellors that served the king could counsel naught and 
could no more advise, so darkness filled the land of Bhor, and 
grief. The Bhahdishih could not be kept without, and men 
ceased if the Bhahdishih were slain. 

Then went the king unto the sorceress, Gaya, who dwelt 
upon the lonely isle that rose amid his kingdom’s inland sea. 
Seldom he came upon that lonely isle or spoke with her, and 
when she did advise he only half believed the words she spoke. 
But now that counsellors of wisdom wide were silent, came the 
king to Gaya’s shore. He spoke: 
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‘‘Pair mother, often have the gods bestowed their wisdom in 
thy honored head. Let then that wisdom speak and save the 
land wherein the Bhahdishih spreads fast his ruin.’’ 

And Gaya answered him: 

‘‘Wherefore should I grant this, the greatest boon that thou 
eouldst ask? Yea, I shall truly speak when thou thy son shall 
bring to me to wed. Is this too much?’’ 

But Uht made answer sternly: 

‘*Speak tome. Iam thy king, and I command thee, speak.’’ 

And Gaya fell before him on her face, because she feared 
his frown, and said to him: 

‘‘QOne boon thou canst command. Name, then, that boon, 
but till it is fulfilled thy power can another not evoke, though 
thou art king.’’ 

And Uht considered how to name the boon, and said: 

‘Let forth thy wisdom now and say how shall the Bhah- 
dishih be kept without the walls of Bhor. For mighty men have 
stood upon the gates but they have stayed him not.’’ 

And Gaya said: 

‘*Go thou upon the gates.’’ 

Then said the king to her: 

‘‘What meanest thou to trifle thus? Full oft within the 
land I have commanded him to go his way when all the men of 
Bhor were round about, but never did my royal will avail.’’ 

3ut she replied: 

‘Go thou upon the gates.’’ 

Then went the king of Bhor upon the gates and sent his mes- 
sengers of fire within and waited till the Bhahdishih should 
come. fe waited through the watches of the night when no man 
stirred within the land of Bhor, and weary was when broke tie 
dawn of day. Then came the Bhahdishih to weave his spell 
upon the watcher stationed on the gate. Hard struggled Uht 
against the weaving spell, until, with labor weakened, ceased the 
guest. Then said the king: 

‘‘Thou shalt not enter here.’’ 

And seeing that it was the king who spoke the Bhahdishih 
departed whence he came and entered not the king-kept gate of 
Bhor. 

But when the evening shadows fell again and darkness crept 
upon the land of Bhor, again the Bhahdishih approached the 
gate, more terrible to see than at the dawn. But Uht it was who 
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stood upon the gate and struggled with the weaver of the spell, 
until the Bhahdishih had weary grown. Then said the king: 

‘*Thou shalt not enter here.’’ 

And seeing that it was the king who spoke the Bhahdishih 
went on his way again. 

And when another day began to dawn the Bhahdishih came 
forth before the gate and those that saw him trembled at his 
look, for mighty were the spells he brought with him. But still 
the king was watching on the gate, and though the weaver wove 
with all his might he could not weave the spell upon the king, and 
once again departed on his way. 

Then in the land of Bhor the people came and told the king 
how darkness filled the land because the Bhahdishih with joyous 
arts had not been there to spread the light of mirth. They told 
how many men had ceased to be, they told how those that still 
remained were sad, and Uht, the King of Bhor, was sore per- 
plexed and all the counsellors had naught to give. 

So went the king again unto the isle where dwelt Gaya, the 
lonely sorceress, and having come he asked again a boon: 

‘‘Rair mother, what I heard has been fulfilled: the Bhah- 
dishih has not been in the land, but many men have ceased to live 
or be. Let speak again the wisdom that thou hast, that I may 
know how he may enter in to save my people from the death 
that comes and vet not bring the madness on the land.’’ 

And once again Gaya asked to be paid, asked that the king 
give up his son to her. But he replied this was the boon he 
asked and could command because he was the king. Then said 
the sorceress: 

‘‘When next he comes, the Bhahdishih, let him to enter in, 
and when he enters let him be well chained.’’ 

The king departed with the witch’s word and he commanded 
that that she had told. And when the Bhahdishih came forth 
again he entered freely, but the king of Bhor, seizing him rough- 
ly, made him fast with chains. And so the joy in Bhor came 
once again and men no more should cease to live or be. And 
when their joy was ripe the king spoke forth: enough; and with 
the chains that bound him fast the king’s men led the Bhab- 
dishih away. 

sut was the peace in Bhor still incomplete, for ever stronger 
must put on him lest he break the straining bond. And then 
grew the Bhahdishih and as he stronger grew new chains they 
there came a time, so strong he grew, that all the chains in Bhor 
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could hold him not, then once again the madness filled thé land 
and inen destroyed what ages’ toil had raised. 

Then once again unto the lonely isle the king repaired and 
sought the sorceress, and told her that her words had been ful- 
filled, and these the words the king addressed to her: 

‘The boon that now I ask is wiser far than those that thou 
didst grant me hitherto, and all thy wisdom may not answer me. 
Long have I seen that with the Bhahdishih is much of good, for 
he brings life to men and joy and light and being to the land; 
and there is much of evil with him, too, else would the madness 
not come on the men. Speak then and say what way it shall 
be done that we may have the mighty good he brings and vet 
know not the evil of his stay. This boon, as King of Bhor, do 
I command.’’ 

The sorceress was silent very long, the while she sought the 
wisdom that he asked, and, having found it, answered him: 

‘““My king, what thou dost ask that shalt thou know when 
thou shalt know what is the Bhahdishih; for this to me, to know 
him, is not given. Ask thou of him, and if he answer not, look 
thou upon his face, and thou shalt know.”’ 

Within the palace sat the king of Bhor and summoned there 
the awful Bhahdishih, and when he came dismissed his coun- 
sellors. When they were gone and silence fell, the king arose 
and questioned of the Bhahdishih: 

‘“*Who and what art thou, awful Bhahdishih, that bring both 
life and madness on the land, whom men regard as good and 
kings as ill?) Speak truly, for it is the king who asks.”’ 

And proudly raised the Bhahdishih his head and proudly 
spoke: 

‘*\ myriad men have asked what thou dost ask me now, oh 
noble king, but never have I answer given them. He who will 
know me truly, what I am, must seek and find, else shall he never 
know.’? 

Then Uht remembered what the witeh had said, that if the 
Bhahdishih refused to tell then must he look upon the awful face. 
So Uht gazed full upon the awful face that men have seen with 
jov and kings with fear, and as he looked he trembled at the 
sight. And when the trembling passed he looked again and saw 
What none had ever seen before. He saw the face the Bhah- 
dishih had shown to countless ages was no face at all, naught but 
a shadow painted there by time. Then spoke he, sternly, 

‘‘Show me forth thy face!’’ 
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‘‘No,’’ said the awful one, ‘‘if thou wouldst see what is not, 
hast thou first to seek it out.’’ 

Then Uht seized on the awful Bhahdishih and struggled 
with him, seeking hard his face. For many days within the 
palace walls they struggled, where there was no man to see. 
Then after many days the Bhahdishih was turned about by Uht, 
the King of Bhor, and when he turned him, Uht beheld his face. 
Behold! It was the father of the kings! 

And it is said that in the Land of Bhor peace reigns and 
madness spreads no more abroad. Men know the Bhahdishih 
abides with them; the king beholds the father of the kings. 


Then said the king to those who heard: 

‘*It is well said. The father of the kings comes among men 
and is the Bhahdishih.’’ 

But the Ancient Tarveler whispered to me that no man, 
unless he be a king, shall behold the Bhahdishih his other face; 
and this too, have I, Lipo-va, the Scribe, set down. 





THE IMPERSONALITY OF INTELLECT. 


Intellect and intellection signify to the common ear con- 
sideration of abstract truth. The considerations of time and 
place, of you and me, of profit and hurt tyrannize over most 
men’s minds. Intellect separates the fact considered, from you, 
from all local and personal reference, and discerns it as if it 
existed for its own sake. Heraclitus looked upon the affections 
as dense and colored mists. In the fog of good and evil affec- 
tions it is hard for man to walk forward in a straight line. 
Intellect is void of affection and seems an object as it stands 
in the light of science, cool and disengaged. ‘The intellect goes 
out of the individual, floats over its own personality, and regards 
it as a fact, and not as J and mine. He who is immersed in 
what concerns person or place cannot see the problem of exist- 
ence. This the intellect always ponders. Nature shows all 
things formed and bound. ‘The intellect pierces the form, over- 
leaps the wall, detects intrinsic likeness between remote things 
and reduces all things into a few principles. 

—FEimerson, ‘‘Intellect.’’ 




















A DREAM OF ATLANTIS—THE LAND OF MU. 
By Anice Dixon LE PLoNGEoN. 
(Continued from page 301.) 

BOOK SIXTH. 
Part I. 


Atlantean ships are speeding now 

Across the seas, and every prow 

A triton has to point the way; 

Or beauteous mermaid doth display 

Her charms, most cunningly inwrought 

By artists who renown have sought. 

Gay pennons floating to the breeze 

Make known what states contribute these 

Good ships, whose taut and gallant sails 

Are filled with balmy westward gales. 

Triremes in order follow too 

Urged forward by their willing crew— 

l‘or on these vessels great and small 
Each man some glory hopes to win 
On sea or land, amid the din 

Of strife——to triumph or to fall. 

The ships sailed thro’ Heracles Gate, 

Not far within the famous strait; 

And soon the way was bridged, to land 

Where foes awaited on the strand,— 

Contestants long and sorely tried; 

Who vainly had on justice cried ; 

As vainly too for freedom died. 

The power oppressive ever gained; 

The tyrant on their soil remained. 

So wearied, lost to hope they grew, 

Beholding how their dead bestrew 

The field, and how to slavery base 

Must be reduced a noble race,— 
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That peerless Athens, undismayed, 
Without allies, at last arrayed 
Herself ;—the cause of right to save, 
Their valor all the noblest gave. 


Thro’ ages yet to come this bold, 

Heroic deed must still be told. 

Defeat had plucked from out the heart 
Of cohorts many what of hope 

They erst possessed; no further part 

Would venture these; alone must cope 

The Hellenes, by Athens led 

Against aggressors staunch and dread. 

Deserted by allies, at last 

Great Athens all her valor cast 

Upon the field and tossing wave, 

To perish utterly or save 

From captive doom a host o’erborne; 

And other hosts from so forlorn 

A fate preserve—heroic aim 

That set each warrior’s heart aflame. 

The hated foe might countless be 

No man would falter, yield, or flee, 

While led by Kaltoas, Athen’s king, 

Who triumph to the cause must bring. 








Atlantis too her princes sped 

Where blood in torrents must be shed— 
Renowned for valor these :— 

Beyond all others famed were two, 

Mestro and Evamon, who slew 
Untiring, to appease 

Their greed insatiate for power, 

For fame, and all that wealth can dower. 


Atlantean shields and helmets shone 
Where marshalled ranks went surging on 
To meet the swift advancing foe 
With lust of battle all aglow. 

The fighters in the van defend 

A numerous throng; on these depend 
The chiefs to see their chariots placed 
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Upon the land, and featly graced 
With right equipment; and their steeds 
Safe brought ashore, with other needs. 


While now the fighters hotly raged, 

Not yet might be the strife presaged, 

Till cohorts trained their forces bring 

{In spear and axe, in sword and sling. 
Loud rang the air with sound 

Of those who fought, and they who toiled, 

That valiant foe might be despoiled 
And unto serfdom bound. 

On every side were orders shrilled, 

And eagerly the fighters thrilled 

To martial strains of pipe and drum, 
Loud trumpets, cymbals, plectrums too, 
As louder yet the summons grew 

To win, or unto death succumb ;— 

While ready squiers the horses yoked, 

And horses bitted; these were stroked 
And soothed with kindly word, 

For out upon the briny deep 

The creatures, waking or asleep, 
Were by discomfort stirred. 


Beholding now the regal car 

Of Evamon, who leads in war, 

His legions count divine his cause, 

Himself a god, and make no pause 

To swell his serried ranks and press 

Where most the enemies aggress; 

His aids, all eager to beseech 

What part will he vouchsafe to each, 

Are restive as the steeds they ride— 

So lately from the swelling tide. 

Prince Mestro too defiant stands, 

And proudly voices his commands— 

His golden helmet, high, white-plumed, 
His armor and his gleaming shield, 
The weapons he is now te wield, 

The glory of the sun consumed. 

Kak-Upacat invokes he now, 

And, triumph on his regal brow, 
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Drives on to lead the van— 
Where ready hands have met the fray 
Of Athens’ men who naught could stay, 
For these to glory ran. 
‘“IKak-Upacat!’’ Atlanteans shout 
Their war-god’s name the ranks throughout; 
The while Athenians, too, invoke 
Their deities, and quick provoke 
Fierce slaughter, counting not the foe 
Advancing from the ocean’s tlow—, 
For Kaltoas, Athens’ king, leads on, 
And Zeus loves this favored son. 
Loud rings the clangour of the strife; 
For now the sunlit air is rife 
With arrows, steely pointed spears; 
While flashing everywhere appears 
The sword, the falchion, and the axe 
That soon the feeble arm must tax. 


With shouts of triumph, awful rise 

The groans of they who agonize. 

Then faster beats the sacatan 

To stir the heart of every man; 

The pipes increase their piercing shrill, 
While trumpets blare and cymbals thrill. 
Each hero feels the burning flush 

Of war, and swears the foe to crush. 


Upon the field, now back, now forth, 
The legions press with swelling wrath; 
Until the sun attains its height, 
When Kaltoas seems in sorry plight. 
To Athens appealing, he 

Beholds her beaming victory ;— 

And hastening to his rescue now, 
The light of triumph on each brow, 
His bravest cohorts come to spoil 
The legions from Atlantean soil. 

On rushing in their fierce array, 

To Kaltoas’ side they force their way. 
He, like a god, untouched, serene, 
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Leads on again, their ranks between, 
And from his chariot cries— 
“On, on, my heroes! At them, slay! 
Yield not a footstep of the way 
Till yonder princeling lies 
To rot among those carrion thieves 
Whose hateful sight our vision grieves.” 


The fiery horses tear away, 

By ardor moved to join the fray 
As thro’ the battle onward speeds 
Kaltoas where King Mestros leads. 


’T is here stern Fate must work his will— 
A glorious day for one fulfill, 

And on the other send defeat 

That shall forever be complete. 

The God of war his fiat passed 

Long ere the legions boldly massed 

Their forces; and no valor swerves 

What harsh decree his mandate serves. 


For martial skill was Athens famed; 

Its valor none had ever tamed; 

So able every movement planned, 

So nobly every cohort manned— 

Whose chieftains quick the word would heed 
By heralds brought on winged steed,— 
That not a spirit of the air 

To doubt the issue now might dare. 


Around Kaltoas for the strife 

Are closing guardians of his life 
Their blood to shed with joy and pride, 
If only they o’erbear, deride, 

Lay low, and gibe, invading hosts 
That bring destruction to these coasts. 
Near them, unto their monarch press, 
Amid the slaughter and the stress, 
Heroic fighters, famed in war, 

Their chargers ever near the car 

Of Kaltoas who with fixed intent 
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On Mestro’s death is wholly bent. 

Algoras, Saispa, Tocalis, 

Peneor and Pandon, find their bliss 

In deeds of daring where the cry 

Of battle rages to the sky; 

Where like a flame the blood leaps up 

To lap the victors’ brimming cup ;— 
These value less the life they drain 

Than chaff left empty of its grain:— 

The blood of paltry foe or beast 

Of sacrifice, but swells the feast 

For Nature’s maw. But one dear life 
Unscathed must come from out the strife. 
If perish they, it matters not; 

What death they gave, that same they got— 
If they his person safely guard 

Till Victory grant him her award. 


The valiant Mestro onward leads 

To meet Kaltoas where he speeds; 
And close upon his chariot wake 

Dash those who him will not forsake— 
Hamil, his darling boyhood friend, 
And Mokul who his life will fend 
With love unfailing to the end. 

Here, too, within their war cars stand 
A noble and heroic band— 

Atlantean lords, named Lepolal, 

The famed and favored general,— 
Holcan, Cocom, Hokol, Kambul,— 
Their hearts with glorious triumph full,— 
In chariots edge their king about, 

And insolent defiance shout. 


The warrior steeds of Kaltoas fly 
While showers of missiles pass him by, 
Till from his mighty bow sends he 
The challenge Mestro longed to see. 
On leap the coursers; o’er their heads 
Death ever darts and life-blood sheds. 


Kaltoas swiftly makes his way 
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Where Mestro’s taunts rise o’er the fray: 
“Me seekest thou, O Athens’ king — 

Thy shame throughout the world shall ring! 
Playgrounds for me thy battle-fields, 
Where unto us the bravest yields. 

By all the gods protected, I 

Thyself and legions here defy.” 


Too brief for his inflated pride 

The moment he might thus deride; 
For now unchecked, the charges fierce 
Of Kaltoas’ mid the chariots pierce, 
To fight the creatures of their kind 
As tho’ possessed by fury blind. 


Excited by the swift attack 

The horses rear; the wheels turn back; 

While now, obedient to the reins, 

The fighting steed itself restrains, 

As side by side each royal car 

Gleams with the panoply of war, 

And, filled with blood-desiring rage, 

Their lives these princes will engage. 

Full armored stand the potentates, 

And deeply one the other hates, 

King Kaltoas silence grim will keep 

As from the tongue of Mestro leap, 
E’en while his foes assail, 

The taunting insults that but wrong 

The mortal from whose lips they throng, 
When deeds, not words, prevail. 


The kings are close, face unto face; 
Between their chariots sides no space 
Is lost, and Kaltoas’ fighting steeds 
Stand fast as their brave master needs. 
Still shouting, Mestro lifts his spear 
And thrusts to make it disappear. 
But armored safely Kaltoas stands 
And urges with his royal hands 

A spear of orichalcum red— 
Unerringly doth this imbed 

The flesh of him who loudly vaunts 
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His valor, and Kaltoas taunts. 


Then he, the king of Athens, grave 
Retorts, “Poor mortal! fight and rave— 
A dying foe may well indulge 

His venomed hatred to divulge.” 

The only words were these he deigned 
Till he his purpose had attained. 


From Mestro’s arm a crimson flow 
His gilded trapping stains. Let go 
He must the weighty shaft, and seize 
A dagger that with more of ease 
The combat he may quickly close, 
Rejoiced at his opponent’s throes. 


This seeing, Kaltoas too forsakes 
His spear, a dagger also takes. 
Now fierce must rage the deadly strife | 
Till one or both shall yield dear life. | 
Around the chariots banded lords 
Their valiant aid to each affords, 
In shielding, fighting, holding back 
Those partisans who would attack 7 
What king they hoped to see laid low 
Ere fatal issue theirs may know. 

The air is cleaved by flashing steel, 
Before whose blows the valiant reel, 
And soon the soil is sodden mud 
Empurpled with heroic blood. 


The broad champaign with battle raged 
For thirst of blood to be assuaged ; 

In furious combat chieftains pressed 
Where mighty kings fought on to wrest 
The life from out a noble frame 

That death must rob of pride and fame. 


Kaltoas, of Athena blessed, 
No thrust had taken in his breast, 
Nor any hurt received to stay 
His action on this fateful day. 
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But Mestro, eager still to fight, 
Himself beholds in woeful plight— 
His knees are giving; on the floor 

Of that brave chariot flows his gore; 
No longer may his strength suffice 
To consummaie the sacrifice 

Of Athens’ king, who guarded by 

His lords, unscathed can yet defy 
The onslaught of Atlanteans brave 
Who constant strive their king to save. 
Beholding this, with failing strength 
A fatal blow he’d deal at length ;— 
But Kaltoas thrusts his anelace 

Close where the gorget hath its place. 
The king from out Atlantis sent 
Falls moribund, his forces spent. 


Kaltoas to the golden car 

In leaps and lauds the god of war; 
His foe sees breathing yet; unclasps 
The armour at the throat, and grasps 
His battile-axe. One stroke cuts shear 
The head from off the neck. A spear 
He seizes; thrusts the head upon, 
And gives it to the brave Pandon ;— 
“Tear down his oriflamme. His head 
Set up aloft, to fill with dread 

This host, while criers hasten to tell 
That Athens every foe can quell.” 


Now fiery coursers, aliped, 

Glad heralds waft where death is spread. 
The victors hold the chariot prize— 
But Kaltoas sternly on them cries,— 
“Forbear! Let paltry gold await 

The end. On victory rests the fate 

Of generations yet unborn. Set guard 
To keep your well-deserved reward. 
Athena glorious points to where 
Prince Evamon our arms will dare— 
Away!” At once his horses leap 

And thro’ the carnage onward sweep. 
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Within that captured chariot lies 
A headless form. No longer flies 
The standard royal, golden bright— 
That emblem of unconquered might 
To hosts that followed on. 
But where that ensign first had flamed 
A bleeding head, still helmet-framed, 
Now gleams beneath the sun. 
The earth is heavy with the drain 
Of heroes who a bloody rain 
Have spent to save their leader stern 
Who would from danger never turn. 
Hamil, his boyhood friend had died. 
His skull cleft open; at his side 
Brave Mokul lay, his frame pierced thro’. 
Here dead and dying thickly strew 
The earth. But still survived Holcan 
Who seeking comrades swiftly ran, 
And cried out, “Vengeance! Rally here! 
Let every brave Atlantean spear 
Beset the cursed one who dared 
Destroy a life so illy spared.” 


His call repeated travelled far,— 
But, trifles turn the tide of war 
The heralds forth by Kaltoas sent 
Not vainly had their forces spent. 
Where loudest rang the battle din 

A panic soon came sweeping in 

When cried a voice, “The day is lost!” 
From tongue to tongue the word was tost. 
And now rolled out the deep chamade; 
That pressing cohorts quickly stayed; 
Some turned and fled to seek the shore, 
While anger swelled into a roar. 

Alarm was roused, and spreading fast, 
It reached the heart of war at last. 
“Our kings are slain!” cry one and all ;— 
And this must every heart appall. 





The king of Athens like the wind 
Pressed on, the Atlantean king to find. 
Devoted champions, never loath 
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To fight, with ardor guarded both. 
Evemon’s piercing eye discerns 

The car of Kaltoas, and he yearns 

To face this regal foe. He cries, 

As now the shaft from bowstring flies, 
“Thy Zeus sends thee here to meet 

A victor who shall set his feet 

Upon thy neck.” Kaltoas makes no boast, 
But god-like cleaves the shouting host, 
To press the car whose gleam might daze 
The eyes that too long on it gaze. 

To combat he’ll at once provoke, 

So cries: “Athena! I invoke 

Thine aid to crush the hateful foe— 
That freedom hosts again may know.” 


A demilance Evemon wields; 

But matchless armour Kaltoas shields 
From every thrust, while Evemon, 

In prowess not to be outdone, 

His savage onslaught blindly speeds 
Unheeding that he freely bleeds. 

The helmet towering o’er his face 

A blow receives from Kaltoas’ mace; 
Mad rage is surging in his breast 

As mastery he aspires to wrest 

From his opponent, who betrays 

No anger, tho’ his hand ne’er stays. 
Thus Evemon his life-blood poured 
Erewhile when he defiance roared. 
Loose-kneed he tottered where he stood, 
And valorous death unto him wooed. 
His limbs gave way and down he sunk ;— 
E’en so, his demilance had drunk 

His foeman’s blood if Saispa’s lance 
Caused not the dagger off to glance. 


As hotly pressed the strife around, 
Kaltoas quickly dealt a wound 
That stretched the king inanimate ; 
And, still the legions to amate, 

Bid Saispa raise aloft the head, 
That all might know their leader dead. 
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On every side now raged the shock 
Of battle, and the cruel mock 
Of those who triumphed. On the plain 
Made sodden by the gory rain, 
In torture lengthened out expired 
The valorous men who late aspired 
To win a foremost place and lead 
Their cohorts to triumphant deed,— 
Imploring death the living cried, 
And counted happy they who died 
Escaping harder fate :— 
Thirst-tortured, nevermore to move; 
Beyond the aid of pitying love, 
Their end must they await. 
Here lies the valiant Epaphon 
So handsome and so strong! 
Who in the games great honors won, 
Admired by all the throng; 
Spurned now beneath the victor’s heel, 
Death’s agony he yet must feel; 
And on his closing ears will come 
Harsh taunts, while weakness chains him, dumb :— 
“Lie there! Foul birds shall pluck thine eyes 
While for thy darling carcass cries 
Some woman fond, on whom shall light 
A fate to make thine own seem bright.” 


While Kaltoas with the king had fought, 
His cohorts dreadful carnage wrought; 
Till bodies spread the champaign o’er, 
Pledged unto death, and victims tore 
What spoils they might each one retain 
If living they should yet remain. 

Kaltoas swiftly drove away 

To find the thickest of the fray. 

A herald, speeded on the wings 

Of joy, his welcome message brings :— 
‘Hail! Kaltoas,—puissant art thou! 
Bright Victory wreathes thy noble brow. 
The foe gives back and to the sea 

In consternation wildly flee. 

The sturdiest men alone will stay 

To bide the issue of this day. 
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Qutnumbered we no longer stand; 

The heroes in thy wise command 
W!l triumph soon attain’”— 

He said, and Kaltoas’ heart rejoiced 

While rapidly his will he voiced, 
The end to quickly gain. 


The leaders of th’ Atlantean hosts 
Invading ever foreign coasts, 

By Kaltoas and his chiefs were brought, 
Thro’ death with honor, unto naught. 


Beholding Mestro’s bleeding head, 
And hearing far the trumpet peal 
That more disaster must reveal, 
Whole cohorts, urged by fear, had fled; 
Abandoning the field to reach 
The boats not far beyond the beach. 


The valiant ones will yet await, 

Unterrified at any fate ;— 

Tho’ dead their kings, their leaders slain, 
Atlantean heroes still would drain 

The victors’ cup e’er they return 

To where in sacrifice must burn 

Some trophies taken on the field ;— 

While anelace and bossy shield 

Will serve in triumphs yet to come 
Abroad, or in defence of home. 

Some lords are here not yet laid low; 

On these all aid will they bestow ;— 

Thus hasten they to take a stand 

Where valor is by anger fanned. 

And ever on the foughten field 

Men raged like beasts and deathward reeled; 
The joy insane of combat burned 

Each heart; athirst for blood still yearned 
The fighting mass that, pausing not, 

All things save slaughter had forgot. 


Kaltoas and his chiefs prevailed 
Where hotly they the host assailed; 
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Till Athens valor overbore 

The dauntless foe from foreign shore. 
Mestro and Evemon were slain, 

Eke valiant lords that swelled their train; 
Which seeing, courage frenzied grew, 
And, furious, their avengers slew :— 
But all their might was spent in vain, 
And many captives now were ta’en— 
While ever back to find the strand 

Fled they who would escape the land ;— 
So eager they the ships to reach, 
O’erladen boats sank near the beach. 
The seamen ready made their sails 

And waited but the favoring gales. 


A band of horsemen strong and bold 
Survey the field and there behold 
What triumphs crown Kaltoas’ men. 
A daring, valiant noble, then 

Cries out, “Advance! Strike we a blow 
That with us to the shades may go 
Increasing numbers of the foe.” 


But not with such might these compete— 
Before them glowered black defeat. 
Yet forward swiftly on they came 

‘Their speed increasing still— 
All shouting as they rode to aim, 

With fixed intent to kill 
The leaders who, with lifted lance, 
Awaited firmly this advance; 
While trampling over prostrate forms 
The reckless cohort onward swarms. 


Their chieftain with defiant cry 

Is wounded, and unhorsed must lie :— 
By Fate’s unyielding frown 

Outdone, defenceless now is he— 

Too wounded from the worst to flee, 
With Death he lies him down. 

There mowed like grain beneath the sithe 

The heroes fall, in pain to writhe 
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Till Yum-Cimil, fast drawing near, 

Shall free them from a fate so drear. 
Groans, shrieks, and curses on the air 
Launch they who nevermore shall dare,— 
Incarnadined all helpless lie 

To welter in their gore and die. 


Now shadows creep and darker grow 

Upon the horrid scene below— 

Night veils the mourning Earth in black, 

While overhead the marshalled rack 

Of storm-clouds hasting to the strife 

Grow dark with thundrous anger rife; 

The waves yet higher upward surge 

As Tempest drives them with his scourge. 

Retreating foremen fain would sleep 

Upon the bosom of the deep; 

But clouds in deafening war engage 

While storm-lashed waters fiercely rage. 
To be continued, 





COURAGE OVERCOMES FEAR. 


In regard to disagreeable and formidable things, prudence 
does not consist in evasion or in flight, but in courage. He who 
wishes to walk in the most peaceful parts of life with any seren- 
ity must screw himself up to resolution. Let him front the object 
of his worst apprehension, and his stoutness will commonly make 
his fear groundless. The Latin proverb says, ‘‘In battles the 
eye is first overcome.’’ Entire self-possession may make a 
battle very little more dangerous to life than a match at foils or 
at football. Examples are cited by soldiers of men who have 
seen the cannon pointed and the fire given to it, and who have 
stepped aside from the path of the ball. The terrors of the 
storm are chiefly confined to the parlor and the cabin. The 
drover, the sailor, buffets it all day, and his health renews itself 
at as vigorous a pulse under the sleet as under the sun of June. 
—Emerson, ‘‘ Prudence.’’ 














THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 


Containing the doctrines of Kabbalah, together with the discourses and teachings of 
its author, the great Kabbalist, Ra bbi Simeon ben Jochai, and now for 
the first time wholly translated into English, with notes, 
references and expository remarks. 


By Nurwo pE MAnnuar. 
(Continued from page 3195.) 


HIS union and harmony between the finite and the infinite, 

God and man is the highest and deepest of mysteries, 

the mystery of all ages since the creation of the world. 

Happy are they in this world and the world to come who 

have attained unto a knowledge of it. Observe furthermore 
that the destroying angel known as ‘‘the end of all flesh’’ derives 
benefit and pleasure from acts of charity in this sense, that as 
such acts and deeds of charity and gratitude are a source of joy 
to the angels on high, so the material part of sacrifices symbolis- 
ing the element of the impurity and imperfection of human 
nature becomes a source of strength and enjoyment to the in- 
ferior orders of spirits and this being the case, the Holy Spirit 
Israel’s Watcher that neither slumbers nor sleeps, provides 
against their troubling her children and preventing their good 
deeds from becoming perfect and freed from impure thoughts. 
At the rising of the moon in the early part of each month a 
goat is offered up as a supplementary sacrifice which the demon 
delighting in, cease or the time being from troubling Israel who 
is thus able to make its offerings in peace that bring them into 
closer relationship with their Lord and King. As a he-goat is 
what demons delight in, so is Israel the delight and choice of the 
Holy One as stated in scripture ‘‘for the Lord hath chosen Jacob 
unto himself and Israel for his peculiar treasure’’ (Ps. CX X XB, 
4). Still further, ‘‘the end of all flesh’’ joys only in what is 
carnal and when he acquires power and influence over any one, 
it is over his animal or lower nature and not over his higher 
self. This is spiritual and celestial in origin, that is earthly in 
its production. So is it with the two elements or parts in a 
sacrifice; like goeth to like, the material part remaineth below, 
take spiritual part ascendeth on high. When any one lives the 
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higher and diviner life, there is a continual sacrifice, that in a 
measure atones for the sins of humanity in general, whereas the 
life of an iniquitous man is of no benefit or advantage whatever 
to the world or it is blemished with sin and wrong doing and 
therefore it is written, ‘‘ Whatsoever hath a blemish ye shall not 
offer, for it will not be aeceptable’’ (Lev. XXII. 20). From what 
has been said we can understand and gather the true meaning 
of sacrifice and how the lives of good men subserve to the benefit 
and salvation of humanity. 


Tue OccuLtt MEANING OF THE Srtx Hunprep YEARS or Noan’s 
LIFE. 


Referring again to the words ‘‘ And Alhim said unto Noah, 
the end of all flesh is before me,’’ Rabbi Simeon spake and said: 
‘These words mean that the destroying angel presented himself 
before the Holy One, demanding power and authority to mark 
for destruction the race of the antediluvians. We further read, 
‘And behold! I will destroy them with the earth’ (Gen. VI. 13). 
make thee an ark of gopher wood wherein entering thou mayst 
be preserved, and he may have no power over thee. And Noah 
did according to all that Alhim commanded him, ‘‘and in the six 
hundredth year of Noah’s life, in the second month, the seven- 
teenth day of the month, the same day were all the fountains 
of the great deep broken up and the windows of heaven were 
opened’’ (Gen. VII. 11). These words imply that only in that 
year of his earth life and inearnation, did Noah attain unto 
human perfection and by thus becoming a just man and perfect, 
was able to escape the doom impending over the wicked genera- 
tion in which he lived, whose iniquity had then reached its cli- 
max. When Noah had attained unto this age, then the for- 
bearance and long suffering of the Holy One ended and the 
destruction so long deferred overwhelmed the world and the 
race of the antediluvians was suddenly swept out of existence 
from off the face of the earth. Note the words, ‘Behold I (ani) 
even | (hinneni) do bring a flood of waters upon the earth.’ 
Wherefore the repetition of the personal pronoun, the one being 
the synonym of the other? It is because wherever in scripture 
Ani (I) is found it is used to designate God and having the same 
relation to Him as the soul has to the body. Thus it is written, 
‘I (ani) will make my covenant with thee’ (Gen. xvii. 4), imply- 
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ing that God sometime or other will manifest himself and make 
himself known to mankind. Again, why is it written, ‘Ath ham- 
mabbul mayin’ (the deluge of waters), because thereby to show 
by the word ‘ath’ that in addition to the waters of the deluge, 
Alhim sent the angel of death to destroy the world and gave him 
authority to accomplish it by the element of water. We know 
also from tradition that the words ‘I (ani) am the Lord’ have 
the same meaning as, I am faithful in my promises of recom- 
pense to the righteous, as also in my denunciations of punish- 
ment on the wicked in the world to come, and all are made under 
the name of Ani. The additional words ‘to destroy all flesh’ 
also imply that the death angel is the real destroyer of the world 
and is alluded to as such in (Ex. xii. 23). ‘And He will not suf- 
fer the destroyer to come into your houses to smite you.’ That 
is to say, that the destroyer, who in the account of the deluge is 
designated ‘the end of all flesh’ shall have no power over you, 
nor authority to afflict and injure you. All this occult teaching 
in the secret doctrine respecting the deluge was imparted to me 
by Rabbi Issac.’’ 


ApAM SITTING AT THE GATE OF THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 


On another occasion Rabbi Simeon spake and said: ‘‘It is 
written, ‘I said, I shall not see the Lord even the Lord in the 
land of the living; I shall behold man no more with the inhabi- 
tants of the world’ (Ps. xxxviii. 11). How great the number 
of those who are ignorant and take no interest in the secret 
doctrine. They expend their strength and energy in the acquisi- 
tion of worldly knowledge, oblivious altogether of that true wis- 
dom which is both spiritual and divine. When a man departs 
out of earth life, he has to account for every act and deed com- 
mitted in it and meets many with whom he has been acquainted 
and held intercourse in the world. Eventually he beholds Adam 
seated at the Garden of Eden rejoicing over those who have 
faithfully observed and kept the divine commandments. Sur- 
rounding him are the righteous who were wise and avoided walk- 
ing in the way that leads down to Gehenna and found the path 
of light. Such are termed by scripture ‘inhabitants of the 
world’ hadel, not haded. The inhabitants of this latter are 
mouselike in their habits of heaping up riches and know not who 
shall enjoy them; but the just and upright are termed dwellers 
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of hadel, which word signifies to shun and avoid, because they 
have learned to shun the way to death and found entrance into 
the Garden of Eden. Another interpretation is this: by ‘the 
inhabitants of the world’ (hadel) is signified those who through 
repentance, ceased to do evil and learned to do well, as did Adam 
who was afterwards appointed leader into Eden of all repentant 
souls, and thus termed inhabitants of hadel, and therefore is it 
written, ‘that | may know what I lack (hadel)’ (Ps. xxxix. 5). 
Note the words, ‘I shall not see Jah.’ ‘Who then is able to see 
him?’ the other part of the verse explains, ‘Jah in the land of 
the living.’ When souls encireled with an aura of light, the re- 
sult of righteous living, ascend on high to the sphere especially 
prepared for those who have attained unto the higher life, they 
are then able to gaze into the Zohar, the luminous mirror, or in 
other words the beatific vision whose splendor and brightness 
are reflections from the highest heavenly sphere, since a soul 
clothed in any other raiment than this light would be unable to 
behold and endure its intense vibrations. For even as souls in 
their progress and development on earth life and clothed and 
girded with an aura, so in the world on high, they become encir- 
cled with one brighter and still more luminous, by which they 
are able to contemplate the transcendent light coming down out 
of the lightest of the heavenly spheres known as ‘the land of the 
living.’ It was this aura of the higher life encircling him that 
Moses was able to behold what he did, as it is written, ‘And 
Moses went into the midst of the cloud (as it seemed to human 
vision) and ascended the mount’ (Ex. xxiv. 15). That is, he 
became clothed with an aura of divine light, in order to gaze into 
the luminous mirror, or beatific vision, similar to that which the 
just or perfected human beings on their entrance into the higher 
heavenly spheres are clothed, of which the aura surrounding 
them during earth life is only a faint shadow and reflection. We 
now understand why the word Jah in the verse just cited is 
found repeated. ‘I shall not see Jah in the land of the living,’ 
were uttered by Hezekiah and mean that he feared and had no 
hope of ever experiencing the joy and delight of gazing upon 
the splendor of the light emanating from ‘the land of the living,’ 
through his dying childless, and therefoe he said also, ‘I shall 
not see Adam sitting at the gate of the Garden of Eden on high.’ 
But why should he be afraid of this? because Isaiah the prophet 
had said unto him, ‘Thou shalt die, thou shalt not live,’ that is, 
thou shalt not live in the world to come as thou shalt die child- 
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less; for whoever leaves and quits the world without offspring 
is not admitted into the garden of the celestial Eden and is there- 
fore altogether precluded from contempiating the glory and 
splendor of its light. If therefore Hezekiah with all the inher- 
ited merits of his forefathers, besides being an upright and just 
person, feared lest by dying childless, he should fail to attain 
unto the beatific vision, or enter into ‘the land of the living,’ so 
ought he be alarmed who, lacking ancestral merit and virtues, 
transgresses divine laws. The aura surrounding the just and 
perfected in the world to come who have lived the higher and 
diviner life is known and designated by initiates of the secret 
doctrine as ‘The Master’s Robe.’ Happy they who wear it, for 
it is on their account the Holy One has reserved and put by un- 
numbered joys in the world to come, as it is written, ‘For from 
the beginning of the world, men have not heard nor perceived 
by the ears, neither have seen, Oh God beside thee, what thou 
hast prepared for him that putteth his trust in Thee.’’’ (Ps. 
Ixiv. 4.) 


REMARKS ON THE Destroyinc ANGEL AND THE ANTEDILUVIANS. 


‘¢*Behold I even I will bring a flood of waters upon the 
earth,’ ’’ said Rabbi Jehuda. ‘‘These words have reference to 
the waters of strife (Meribah), when the children of Israel mur- 
mured against the Lord and caused his holiness to appear 
amongst them. But was this act of insubordination and mur- 
muring against God the only occurrence in the history of the 
children of Israel, that seripture should thus characterize it? 
The fact is, it is recorded as the occasion Israel afforded to the 
executors of divine justice of overcoming and afflicting them. 
For there are waters sweet and bitter, waters clear and turbid, 
waters of peace and waters of strife, to which scripture alludes 
as waters of Meribah where the children of Israel strove with 
the Lord: that is, they attracted to themselves the impure, un- 
clean spirit that defiled them (vayiqqadesh bam) (Num. xx. 13). 

In objecting against this exposition, Rabbi Hezekiah said: 
‘Tf your interpretation was correct, the word vayiqadshou (they 
were defiled) would have been used by scripture. The true 
meaning of the words is I think as follows: ‘He whom the chil- 
dren of Israel should have worshipped and adored became de- 
graded by them, if I may so express it. They became so ob- 
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durate and wilfully irrational both in mind and heart that the 
sense of the Divine presence with them became lost and extin- 
ouished, as doth the light of the moon at its fall. Therefore as 
the word vayiqadesh used by seripture should not be translated 
in its best sense of being sanctified; so the words, ’Behold I even 
I do bring a flood of waters,’ should be understood as meaning, 
‘T will send unto them the impure and destroying angel by whom 
they have allowed themselves to become defiled.’ ”’ 

Said Rabbi Jose: ‘*Woe unto those who are unwilling to 
repent of their evil ways and deeds before the Holy One during 
their life on earth, for if, continuing unrepentant, at the close of 
it, they become east into that outer darkness, where their tor- 
ment ceaseth not and there shall be wailing and gnashing of 
teeth. Observe that by the open persistence of the antediluvians 
in their heinous and flagitious iniquity they were condemned and 
punished by the Holy One in a remarkable and open manner. 

Said Rabbi Isaae: ‘‘Even when a man sins in secret, the 
Holy One is long suffering, and if he repents, has merey upon 
and forgives him. On the contrary, if he continues in his evil 
and secret deeds, they become at last revealed and manifested 
and he is punished openly. Of this ordeal of the ‘mey ham- 
marim’ (bitter waters) is an instance. It was so with the ante- 
diluvians, and how were they punished? They were extermin- 
ated from the face of the earth. The fountains of the great deep 
became opened and poured forth rain and mighty volumes of 
boiling water, so that their fleshless skeletons only remained to 
show they had once lived and had totally perished from off the 
face of the earth.”’ 

Said Rabbi Isaac: ‘*The words ‘and they were destroyed 
from the earth’ (Gen. vii. 23), have the same meaning as ‘let 
them be blotted out of the book of the living’ (Ps. Ixix. 28). 
Thus by the use of the word mahha (blotted out, destroyed off) 
in these two passages of scripture we are taught that the names 
of the wicked and evil doers are expunged out of the book of life 
—that they will never use again and appear in the day of judg- 
ment. 


KABBALISTIC REMARKS ON THE COVENANT OR UNION OF THE 
HicgHER AND LoweER SELF. 


Said Rabbi Eleazar: ‘‘It is written, ‘But with thee will I 
establish my covenant’ (Gen. vi. 18); as the continuity of the 
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covenant or good law on earth is the same as in the higher 
spheres, we infer from these words that when men become just 
and upright in this world they contribute to the stability of the 
good law in both worlds. 

Said Rabbi Simeon: ‘‘The words just cited have an occult 
meaning. The love of the male for the female is based upon 
jealous desire. Observe, when there is a just man in the world, 
or one whose higher and lower self have become harmonized and 
unified, the divine spirit or Schecuna is ever with him and abides 
in him, causing a feeling of affectionate attachment towards the 
Holy One to arise similar to that between the male and female. 
Therefore the words, ‘I will establish my covenant with thee’ 
may be rendered thus, ‘Because of the union between thy higher 
and lower natures giving rise to a yet diviner life, I will abide 
with thee forever. I will never leave nor forsake thee. Come 
thou therefore into the ark into which no one unless he is just 
can enter.’ ’’ 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: ‘‘As long as this covenant or union 
remains intact and undisturbed between himself and the Holy 
One, nothing can injure or afflict him. It was so with Noah who 
keeping the covenant was preserved along with his children, 
whilst the wickedness of the antediluvians caused them to perish 
from off the face of the earth.’’ 

Rabbi Jehuda whilst on a visit to Rabbi Simeon entered into 
a discussion with him as to the meaning of the words ‘ And Elijah 
repaired (vayerape) the altar of the Lord that was broken down’ 
(1 Kings xvill. 30). ‘‘What,’’ said he, ‘‘is the oceult meaning 
of this word vayerape, which literally signifies to heal.’’ 

In answer to this Rabbi Simeon remarked: ‘‘ Note that in 
the days of the prophet Ehjah all Israel had forsaken the wor- 
ship of the Holy One and transgressed against his covenant 
made with their forefathers, to such an extent that it had become 
altogether forgotten and sunk into oblivion. Seeing and recog- 
nizing this, Elijah brought it back to their remembrance and thus 
restored it and made known again to them the everlasting cove- 
nant, and therefore it is written, ‘And Elijah took twelve stones 
according to the number cf the tribes of the sons of Jacob;’ im- 
plying by this that it was by the occult virtue of the number 
twelve that the altar of the Lord was erected as aforetime; and 
then we read further, ‘Unto whom the word of the Lord came 
saying, ‘‘Israel shall be thy name.’’’ Why is this name of 
Israel here mentioned? Truly because when Israel attaches it- 
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self and adheres to the good law, it is so called; but when they 
forsake it, they are termed the children of Israel, or sons of 
Jacob. This is therefore why the word vayerape is written, 
because Elijah causes the covenant to become a subject of faith 
with the children of Israel and thus healed the breach between 
them and the Holy One and restored love and affection between 
them. Observe further that Phinehas, filled with zeal, inflicted 
punishment on Zimri and thus helped to reestablish the covenant, 
and so it is written of him, ‘ Behold, I give unto him my covenant 
of peace’ (Num. xxv. 12). Now it is certain that Phinehas had 
in no way violated the covenant and needed not this gift. The 
real meaning is that he prevented it from becoming regarded 
as obsolete, a thing of no avail and therefore not worth consid- 
eration. For so doing he secured the blessing of the ‘Covenant 
of Peace’ the occult signification of which is, the mysterious 
Word, the Mediator between the two worlds, the celestial and 
terrestrial, and so it is added, ‘And he shall have it and his seed 
after him, even the covenant of an everlasting priesthood, be- 
cause he was zealous for his God and made an atonement for 
the children of Israel.’ ’’ (Num. xxv. 13.) 

Said Rabbi Simeon: ‘‘ There is no greater transgression in 
the sight of the Holy One than the breaking of the covenant, as 
it is written, ‘and I will bring a sword upon you that shall 
avenge the breaking of my covenant.’ ’’ (Lev. xxvi. 25.) Note 
that the sin of the antediluvians reached its climax by the prac- 
tice of self pollution, so that the earth itself became corrupted 
and defiled thereby (va thishaheth) before God, and for this rea- 
son he said, ‘I will destroy them with the earth (mashitham).’ 
There are, however, some who affirm that the measure of their 
iniquity became full when ignoring all moral right and justice, 
and might with them becoming right they broke the laws of 
heaven and earth, of God and humanity, and reaped their karma, 
the executors of which never fail to avenge the wrongdoing of 
those who infringe the Good Law.’’ 


Various KABBALISTIC Expositions oF BrpuicaL TEXxtTs. 


Said Rabbi Simeon: ‘‘We read, ‘And God said unto Noah, 
enter thou and all thy house into the ark.’ Wherefore in the 
narrative of the deluge is the divine name of Alhim used 
throughout, except in this particular passage in which the sacred 
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name I H V His found. The explanation is this. It is not in 
accordance with the rules and custom of good society for a wife 
to receive a guest into her home without the consent and permis- 
sion of her husband, so Noah though desirous to enter into the 
ark, it was first of all necessary that the husband of the ark, des- 
ignated here by the Holy Name, representing divine goodness, 
should give Noah authority and permission to do so, and not be- 
fore this did he enter the ark; and it is added, ‘For thee have I 
seen righteous before me in this generation,’ from which words 
we infer that no one should ever be received as a guest in a house 
whose character is blemished and has a stain upon it.’’ 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: ‘‘We find written in scripture, Ps. 
xxiv. 1,‘A psalm of David. The earth is the Lord’s and the ful- 
ness thereof, the world and they dwell therein.’ We know from 
tradition that wherever the name David occurs in the psalms, 
that it was composed by him himself, but whenever it precedes a 
psalm it was composed and written by the aid of the Holy Spir- 
it’s influence. The words, ‘The earth is the Lord’s and the ful- 
ness thereof’ refer to the land of Israel which is called the Holy 
Land, whilst ‘the fulness thereof’ signifies the Schekina, as it is 
written ‘for the glory of the Lord filled male the houses of God.’ 
(1 Kings v.11.) Why in this passage is the word mla (full) in 
place of mile (filled). Thereby is meant that the Schekina was 
as the hght of the moon at its full. The Schekina is full of heav- 
enly blessings as a treasure house is with jewels and gold so long 
as it remains and abides in the land of Israel which belongs unto 
the Lord. According to another exposition these words refer to 
heaven on high wherein the Lord delights to dwell, but ‘the 
fulness (oumloah) thereof’ are the souls of the righteous filled 
with the principle of justice, the divine attribute that sustains 
the universe. Should it however be said, ‘Is the earth sustained 
only by a single pillar?’ observe what is written. ‘For He hath 
founded it upon the seas (yammim) and established it upon the 
floods or rivers (recharoth).’ He here refers to the Holy One, 
of whom it is written, ‘It is He that hath made us.’ (Ps. e. 3). 
‘For He looketh to the ends of the earth and seeth under the 
whole heavens’ (Job xxvii. 24). These words also designate the 
seven pillars or columns upon which the world stands and when 
these columns fill the earth then, as scripture states, the earth is 
said to be full; that is, when the number of the just increases, 
the earth becomes fertile and fruitful. When however they are 
outnumbered by the wicked then as it is written, ‘The waters fail 
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from the sea, and the flood decayeth and drieth up’ (Job xiv. 11). 
‘The waters fail from the sea’ signify the Holy land watered by 
rivers of life from on, high, but the ‘stream (naahr) decayeth and 
drieth up’ refer to the column of justice and righteousness re- 
paired in the Holy Land in order to enlighten it and have the 
same meaning as the words, ‘The righteous perisheth and no 
man layeth it to heart.’ ’’ (Is. lvii. 1.) 


(To be continued.) 





SOUL THE LIGHT IN ALL THINGS. 


If we consider what happens in conversation, in reveries, 
in remorse, in times of passion, in surprises, in the instructions 
of dreams, wherein often we see ourselves in masquerade,—the 
droll disguises only magnifying and enhancing a real element 
and forcing it on our distant notice,—we shall catch many hints 
that will broaden and lighten into knowledge of the secret of 
nature. <All goes to show that the soul in man is not an organ, 
but animates and exercises all the organs; 1s not a function, ke 
the power of memory, of calculation, of comparison, but uses 
these as hands and feet; is not a faculty, but a light; is not the 
intellect or the will, but the master of the intellect and the will; 
is the background of our being, in which they le,—an immensity 
not possessed and that cannot be possessed. From within or 
from behind, a light shines through us upon things and makes 
us aware that we are nothing, but the light is all. 

—Hmerson, ‘‘ The Over-Soul.’’ 











MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS. 


“What are the essential differences be- 
tween Theosophy and New Thought?” 


Motives, methods and definiteness. 

These differences are not based upon 
the talk and actions of so called theo- 
sophists nor of new thoughters, but 
upon the books of the theosophists and 
those of the new thought. Most mem- 
bers of present day theosophical socie- 
ties make claims and act as unreason- 
ably as most of the people of the New 


Thought. Each set of people shows 
the side of human nature which is 
working out at that particular time. 
The doctrines of Theosophy are: kar- 
ma, the law of justice; reincarnation, 
the development of the mind and of 
the inatter of the physical-and other 


bodies by means of the mind’s return 
from life to life in human bodies 
into this physical world; the sevenfold 
constitution of man, the principles and 
their interaction which enter into the 
makeup of man; the perfectibility of 
man, that all men are potentially gods 
and that it is in the power of every 
man to attain to the state of highest 
perfection and become consciously and 
intelligently one with God, the Unt- 
versal Mind; brotherhood, that all men 


come from one and the same divine 
source and that all men are related 


and the same in essence though differ- 
ing in degree of development, and that 
spiritually all have duties to and are 
related to each other as members of 
one family, and that it is the duty 
of each member of it to help and as- 
sist the others according to his powers 
and capacities. 

The motives advocated or suggested 
in the books of theosophists and of 
new thoughters differ widely. The mo- 
tives as urged by theosophical doc- 


trines are: to comply with the require- 
ments of Karma by fulfilling one’s ob- 
ligations, that is, duty, because it is 
demanded by the law of justice; or be- 
cause by so doing, one will make good 
karma; or because it is right—in which 
case duty will be done without fear and 
Without hope of reward. Immortality 
or perfection is looked forward to not 
because by its attainment one shall 
escape responsibilities and enjoy its 
fruits, but because by reaching it one 
is the better able to assist others in 
their overcoming of ignorance, sorrow 


and misery and attaining the same 
foal. The motives which prompt the 
new thoughter to action are first his 


own betterment, generally for physical 
benefits, and the enjoyment of that, 
and then to tell others that they too 
can have their desires along these lines 
satisfied. 

The methods which Theosophy ad- 
Vises for the attainment of its objects 
are by duty wherever 
unselfishly for the 
good of controlling the de- 
sires through the intellect, by becoming 
illumined and by devoting a reasonable 
amount of one’s time, money and work 
to the spreading of the doctrines. This 
without money or charges of 
any kind. The methods of the New 
Thought are to promise physical bene- 
fiis and mental satisfaction, and money 
is charged for courses in instruction 
in the thought and for practical appli- 
cation. 

Another difference is that the 
trines of Theosophy are definite, as to 
principle and statement; whereas, in 
the New Thought § societies vague 
claims are made, and a lack of defi- 
niteness in terms and philosophy is 
shown in the teachings. New Thought 
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teachings speak mildly, if at all, of 
karma and reincarnation. Some of 
their writers speak of the seven prin- 
ciples or of some of them; they hold 
that man is divine in origin and fact, 
and believe that men are brothers. But 
there is a lack of definiteness in all 
these New Thought teachings which is 
a marked difference from the direct 
and insistent statements made in theos- 
ophical books. 

The distinguishing features then are: 
that the motive which prompts the 
follower of Theosophy is unselfishness 
and service for the purpose of realiz- 
ing the God within, whereas, the mo- 
tive which prompts the new thoughter 
is to apply such information as he has 
for personal, material gain and ad- 
ventage. The methods of work of one 
who follows Theosophy is to spread the 
doctrines without pay; whereas, the 
new thoughter says thet the laborer is 
worthy of his hire and he charges 
money for benefits, or alleged benefits, 
conferred. The follower of Theoscphy 
has definite objects and doctrines 
which are distinct in themselves, 
whereas the edherent of the New 
Thought is not particular as to doc- 
trine, but has a hopeful and cheerful 
disposition and is confident that he will 
get all he desires. These are differ- 
ences according to doctrine and books, 
but the so called theosophist is human 
and frail as well as the new thoughter; 
each acts according to his nature not- 
withstanding his particular convictions 
or beliefs. 

Where Theosophy begins New 
Thought ends. Theosophy begins with 
one’s duty in life, and aims to reach 
perfection in the physical world; and 
through that perfection, perfection in 
the spiritual world. New thought be- 
gins with a cheerful and confident be- 
lief in one’s divinity, and seems to end 
With physical health, wealth, prosperity 
and happiness—sometimes and for the 
time being. 


“What is the cause of cancer? Is there 
any known cure for it or will some meth- 
od of treatment have to be discovered be- 
fore its cure can be effected?” 


There are immediate and remote 
causes of cancer. The immediate 
causes are those engendered in the 
present life. The remote causes origi- 
nate in and come over from the action 
cf the mind in previous human births. 
The immediate causes for the appear- 
ance of cancer are such as a bruise or 
continued irritation, which cause an 
obstruction to the blood circulation, 
tissue proliferation and which furnish 
soil favorable to the develcpment of, 
what is believed to be a cancer germ, 
or they may be due to improper foods 
which the body is unable to assimilate 
or excrete and by reason of which the 
cancer germ develops, or that disease 
may be due to the restraining, sup- 
pressing and killing, but retaining in 
the body of the vital fluid during sex- 
ual practices. The killing, retaining 
and accumulation in the body of the 
life germs of the vital fluid is fertile 
soil which calls the cancer germ into 
existence; by continuing the practice 
the body abounds with cancerous 
growths. Again similar conditions may 
be furnished by the inability of the 
body to bring the vital germs to ma- 
turity, failing to do which the life 
germs die and decay and remain within 
the body which is unable to assimilate 
or excrete them. 

The remote causes are brought over 
by the mind from its actions in pre- 
vious incarnations in which the mind 
took part in excess and indulgence, but 
in which incarnation it did not reap 
the harvest which it then sowed, in the 
same way that those who are addicted 
to morbid and wrong sexual practices 
in the present life may not row reap, 
but are sowing, the causes for future 
harvest—unless they set up contrary 
causes by present thought and action. 
Unless cancer is physically transfer- 
red or transplanted, all cases of can- 
cer are due to Karmic causes; that is 
to say, they are caused by the action 
and interaction between the mind and 
desire in the field of one’s physical 
body. This action between mind and 
desire must have taken place in the 
present life or in a preceding life. If 
it has taken place in the present life, 
it will be recognized as the immediate 





cause cf the cancer when the attention 
is directed to it. If none of these 
or similar causes have been set up in 
the present life, in which cancer ap- 
pears, then the disease is due to a re- 
mote cause which may be recognized. 
One may act against the law for a 
time, only, but he is checked in time. 
The cuncer cell and its development 
may be destroyed, but the cancer germ 
is not physical and it cannot be de- 
stroyed by any physical means. The 
cancer germ is astral and is the form 
in which the cell grows and develops, 
although the cancer cell shows the form 
of the cancer germ. The cancer cell 
and germ can be treated and trans- 
formed by physical means. 

There is a treatment for the cure of 
cancer, and cures have been effected. 
Cures have been made by the Salis- 
bury treatment. This treatment has 
been known for over forty years, but 
comparatively few physicians have 
tried it. The Salisbury treatment of 
diseases has not found favor with the 
inedical profession. A few who hav2 
tried it fairly, have had remarkable 
results in the treatment of most of 
the so called incurable diseases. The 
basis of the Salisbury treatment is 
the eating of well broiled lean beef 
from which all fat and fiber and con- 
nective tissue have been removed, and 
which eating is accompanied by the 
drinking of hot water not less than an 
hour and a half before and after meals. 
This treatment is too simple and inex- 
pensive for most physicians. Never- 
theless this treatment, when it is 
applied, strikes at the 
roots, and effects cures of nearly every 
Well cooked lean beef, 
from which tissue and fat has been 
removed, and water furnish the sim- 
plest and most important material for 
the maintainance of healthy human 
animal bodies. The eating of lean beef 
and the drinking of pure water af- 
fects the physical body and its astral 
counterpart, the form body. Lean meat 
will not supply the material favor- 
able to the growth and development of 
any germs which may bring disease t2 
the body into which the lean meat is 
taken. When the supply cf food is 
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withheld from a disease and such food 
is taken in the body as cannot be 
used by the disease, but is wholesome 
to the body, the disease dies away. S9 
when lean beef is taken into the body, 
it will not supply food favorable to 
the cancer or other disease germs, and, 
if other food is withheld, the unhealthy 
growths in the body gradually die and 
disappear by a process of starvation. 
This may take years and the body may 
appear emaciatea and feel weak and 
physicality exhausted. This condition 
is due to the sloughing off of the dis- 
eased portions of the body, but if ths 
treatment is persisted in the body will 
recain health. What takes place dur- 
ing the precess is that the old dis- 
eased physical body is gradually being 
allowed to die off and is eliminated 
and in its place there is being grown 
and developed gradually, another phy- 
sical body built up on the lean beef, 
The drinkirg of the boiled water taken 
hot an hour and a half before and 
after meals is as important as the eat- 
ing of the meat, and the meat should 
not be eaten to cure disease without 
drinking hot water and at the times 
stated. The drinking of a quantity of 
hot water neutralizes the acids and in- 
jurious matter and passes them off 
from the body, and in that water this 
matter is passed off from the body. The 
meat is the food of the body; the 
water irrigates and cleanses the body. 
The lean beef builds healthy cells of 
the body, but the meat cannot touch 
or directly aftect the invisible cancer 
germ. Hot water does this. Hot 
water affects and transforms the can- 
cer germ and other germs in the body 
and adjusts these to the needs of the 
body. The meat builds up the physical 
body; the water supplies the needs of 
the asiral body. 

A body built up on this basis is clean 
and wholesome and is a good working 
instrument for the mind. Py such a 
treatment not only is one’s physical 
and astral body changed and made 
healthy, but the desires will also have 
been affected, curbed and trained. Only 
the Salisbury treatment of diseases 
deals directly with the physical body 
which is the field of the cancer cell 
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and with the astral body which is the 
seat of the cancer germ. 3y the Salis- 
bury treatment the mind also is train- 
ed, indirectly, because considerable de- 
termination and wil! must be exercised 
by the mind in order to hold the body 
and Jesires strictly to the treatment. 
Many fail in the treatment because 
they will not hold to it and because 
of mental discontent and rebellion 
which often appear in those who try it 
and which they do not overcome. If 
the rebellion is quelled and discontent 
replaced by a patient and confident at- 
titude cf mind, a eure will inevitably 
result. By training one’s body ac- 
cording to reasonable methods, the 
mind is self-imstrucied by the opera- 
tion and learns mastery not only of the 
body but also of its own disquietude 
and restlessness. When there is a 
harmonious relation between the body 
and the mind disease can find no hom=2 
in that body. The cancer germ and Cell 
wilh not cause disease unless the con- 
stitution of the wvody is unable to use 
them. There are many cancer germs 
and cells in nearly every human body. 
In fact myriads of germs swarm it 
the human body. Any of these will 
cause virulent diseases if the condi- 
tion of the body is not such as will keep 
the germs in order and preserve a well 
organized body. Gerins of discases yet 
unknown teen in the body, but the 
body and the mind have not yet pro- 
vided the conditions which will let 
these germs become known to the 
world as special diseases. They may 
becalled into evidence at any time 
when the mind becomes aware of the 
possible disease, and the pathological 
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eonditions are provided by improper 
eating and living. 

The cancer germ and cell belong to 
the period in the history and develop- 
ment of the human race when the hu- 
man body was bi-sexual. At that period 
it would have been impossible to hav2 
the disease now called cancer because 
that was the normal cell used in the 
building up of bodies. Our present 
race has reached a point in its evolu- 
tion which brings it to the same plane 
as that which the racc passed in its 
involution, that is, the plane on which 
took place the involution or develop- 
ment of bi-sexual male-female bodies 
into the sexual male bedies and fe- 
male bodies we now know. 

The physical body is built up and 
maintained by a constant creation and 
destruction of germs. It is a war of 
the germs. The body is established 
according to a certain form of govern- 
ment. If it preserves its form of gov- 
ernment it maintains order and health. 
If order is not preserved, opposing fac- 
tions enter the government and cause 
disorder, if they do not cause revolu- 
tion or death. The body cannot re- 
main inactive or passive. The armies 
of germs which build up the body and 
other armies of germs which defend 
it against the attacks and invasion 
of opposing germs must be able to cap- 
ture ard assimilate the invaders. This 
is done when the body eats of whole- 
some feod, drinks of pure _ water, 
breathes deeply of fresh air, and man 
entertains healthy thoughts and tries 
to think of influences and actions ac- 
cording to right motives. 

A FRIEND. 
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NOTICE.—Books, coming under the subjects to which this Magazine is 


devoted, will be received, and, as space 


spective of author or publisher. 


permits, impartially reviewed irre- 


The duty of the reviewer is to present to our readers a true and unbiased 


account of his charge. 


THE LIFE AND THE DOCTRINES 
OF PHILIPPUS THEOPHRAS- 
TUS, 30mbast of Hohenheim, 
known by the name of Paracelsus, 
extracted and translated from his 
rare and extensive works and from 
some unpublished manuscripts by 
Franz Hartmann, M.D. The Theo- 
sophical Publishing Company of 
New York, 1910. 3867 pages, 8 vo. 
Price $2.50. 

This is a new edition of one of the 
standard theosophical works, commonly 
known as Hartmann’s ‘‘Paracelsus.”’ 
It furnishes the student with first hand 
information concerning the chief teach- 
ings of the greatest of the mediaeval 
eccultists as far as known to the world. 
Paracelsus dictated most of his works 
to disciples; few of his works were 
printed during his life time; many are 
still unprinted and remain manu- 
scripts; many were by the disciples de- 
livered to the printer after his death, 
but in such defective and confused con- 
dition that the study of these works 
is no easy matter; further, many spuri- 
ous writings are attributed to the fa- 
mous Paracelsus. Dr. Hartmann has 
found his way through all this. But 
the works are numerous, written part- 
ly in Latin and partly in mediaeval 
German, and the feature which is the 
greatest obstacl2 to the understanding 
is that they are written in the alchemi- 
cal jargon, generally used by occult- 
ists, and pseudo-occultists as well, in 
those days. For instance, what in 
modern Theosophy is called the astral 
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body is called by Paracelsus, evestrum, 
Mumia, astral body, caballi, according 
to different aspects. Then such words 
as iliaster, firmament, beryllus, astrum, 
aleol, adech, magisterium, mysterium 
magnum, scaidlae, astrologer, alchemy, 
electrum, tinectura physicorum and sul- 
phur, salt, mercury, to name but a few, 
are constantly used. Aside from all 
this, the terminology of Paracelsus is 
not exact; that is, he does not use 
one term for one thing only, nor one 
term with a defined meaning There- 
tore his terms, mystifying at best, 
overlap in their meaning. Hence while 
Paracelsus was an occultist of great 
attainments, many critics have voiced 
their opinion in substance as follows: 
“No one can take up a book of Theo- 
phrastus’ without becoming convinced 
that the man was insane.’’ That view 
is principally advanced by those who 
suffered and those who still ¢mart un- 
der the rude attacks of Paracelsus, who 
was in the first instance a fighter of 
fighters. What he fought were shams, 
hypocrisy, arrogance, dishonesty, gen- 
erally, and especially in the church and 
in medicine. 

Others extol Paracelsus. The gen- 
eral student finds it impossible not 
only to form his own conclusions, but 
to get at the priceless treasures cun- 
ningly hid by the strange, wandering 
healer and philosopher in his dictated 
and unrevised works. Hartmann has 
changed this. He gives a fair bio- 
graphy of the peripatetic philosopher. 
Then he furnishes a dictionary ex- 
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plaining the characteristic terms used 
by Paracelsus and finally, he has trans- 
lated and presents excerpts from the 
many different and inaccessible works 
of Paracelsus. These excerpts often 
contain Paracelsus’ definitions of his 
strange terms and are placed in order 
according to subjects and are con- 
nected by fair commentaries. 

So an opportunity is given us to 
become acquainted with Paracelsus 
and his writings which the author has 
examined and excerpts from which h?2 
has grouped under such headings as 
Cosmelogy, Anthropology, Pneumatol- 
ory, Medicine, Alchemy and Astrology, 
by which terms something quite differ- 
ent is meant by Paracelsus than the 
modern externalist in science and art 
understands. 

Through Dr. Hartmann’s industry, 
understanding and sound philosophy, 
the treasures left by Paracelsus are 
made accessible to the general public. 
Readers of theoscphical literature find 
a new field opened, in which however, 
the main theosophical doctrines find 
confirmation in an unexpected manne: 
and are illustrated by new revelations. 
No one who reads this book of Dr. 
Hartmann’s will lay it aside without 
thanks for the labor the translator and 
extractor has done for him; and a new 
light will shine en the reader’s future 
path from the formerly obscure writ- 
ings of Paracelsus. B. LB. G. 


FROM PASSION TO PEACE or The 
Pathway of the Pure, by James 
Allen, New “York. Thomas §Y. 
Crowell Co. 16 mo. 53 pages, $0.50. 

Mr. James Allen is an English rep- 
resentative of the New Thought move- 
ment. He intends to show how in 
man’s unhappy conditions in the 
spasms of passion, the bondage of vice 
or the fetters of slovenliness and in- 
dolence, the forces which bring on 
these conditions, may be transmuted so 
that peace is achieved. Peace is, to 
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Mr. Allen, the consummation of man’s 
There is much in the look 
that is worth reading and remember- 
ing, and which, if remembered, cannot 
but influence the conduct of life. The 
following are a few quotations: “The 


destiny 
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man who continually dwells upon the 
selfishness in others will not thus over- 
come his own selfishness.”’ “The way 
from passicn to peace is not in the 
outer world of people; it is in the inner 
world of thoughts; it does not consist 
in altering deeds of others; it consists 
in perfecting one’s own deeds.” p. 5. 
“If a man thinks: ‘It is through others, 
or circumstances or heredity, that I am 
impure,’ how can he hope to overcome 
his errors? Such a thought will check 
all holy aspirations and bind him tov 
the slavery of passion.” p. ll. Of 
him who is a lover of the pure life, 
the author says: “He rises early, 
and fortifies his mind with strong 
thoughts and strenuous endeavor. He 
knows that the mind is of such a na- 
ture that it cannot remain for a mo- 
ment unoccupied, and that if it is not 
held and guided by high thoughts and 
pure aspirations, it will assuredly be 
enslaved and misguided by low 
thoughts and base desires.” p. 14. 

Temptation he holds to be a condi- 
tion in which thought reverts from 
purity tc passion. Some of the state- 
ments he makes on this subject would 
alone repay the reading of the book- 
let. He says that the stronghold of 
temptation is within a man, not with- 
out; that while man continues to run 
away from outward objects under the 
delusion that temptation subsists en- 
tirely in them, and he does not attack 
his impure imaginings, his temptations 
and falls will be many and grievous. By 
self-examination, the tempted will find 
that he is both the tempted and the 
tempter, and what appears as a temp- 
tation from the outside, is something 
which his lack of self-knowledge, and 
his own selfishness and desires, have 
formed and attracted. “Foolish men 
blame others for their lapses and sins, 
but let the truth-lover blame only him- 
self. Let him acknowledge his com- 
plete responsibility for his own con- 
duct, and not say, when he falls; this 
thing. or such and such circumstance, 
or that men, was to blame; for the 
most which others can do is to afford 
an opportunity for our own good or 
evil to manifest itself; they cannot 
make us good or evil.’”’ p. 22. 
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enough griev- 
the 


and 
the knowledge of 
mental cause of temptation. Phat 
leads to transmutation of thought, 
thence to a deliverance from the bond- 
age of error. Passion is to be trans- 
muted into intellectual and moral 
forces, and thereby becomes a new 
power for accomplishments of high and 
unfailing purposes. He says that while 
men are involved in the 
self, they load themselves 
and trouble many 

more than all else, do they irouble 
over their own fittle burdened puin- 
stricken personelity, being anxious for 
its fleeting pleasures, for its protec- 
tion and preservation, and for its eter- 
nal safety and continuance, but that 
in the life that is wise and good all 
this is transcend¢d and personal inter- 
ests are replaced by universal purposes, 
whereby as an incident, all cares, 
troubles and anxieties, concerning the 
pleasure and fate of the personality, 
are dispelled like the feverish dreams 
of a night. p. ob. 

The book is readable and inspiring. 
But, as in most New Thought publica- 
tions, no great value is placed upon 
the terminology of characteristic terms, 
and, therefore, the terms ar2 not dis- 
tinct. As a rule, these writers do not 
value the meanings of words. Their 
books are written so as to present the 
matter dealt with in a soft, easy, in- 
definite light. Terms are not com- 
prehensive and not exclusive. Defini- 
tions and analyses are not as evident 
as might be expected from these who 
assume to stand for the leadership in 
a movement for the development of the 
powers of the mind by thought. 

Mr. Allen shares these faults to some 
aegree. i the 


After temntaticn 
falls, 


ous comes 


passions of 
With cares 


over things; and 


Passion is 
which his book is written. 
little tc about the 
origin of passion, and the relation it 
bears to other principals and forces 
in man. He holds passion to be the 
lowest level of human life. He says 


basis, upon 
But he has 


sav nature and 


THE WORD 


that “lust, hatred, covetousness, pride, 
Vanity, envy, spite, 
tion, back-biting, 


retalia- 
lying, theft, 
deceit, treachery, cruelty, suspicion and 
jealousy are the blind and brute forces 
Which inhabit this world of 
He fails to that these 
attributes not passions, strictly 
them, though desire 
component parts. Some 
of them are and nearly all of 
them have an edmixture of mental 
qualities, which is different from pas- 
sion. Hie does not trouble himself to 
take up and analyze and consider the 
word ‘‘passion,’’ although it is the 
foundation of his book. It is a word 
of some interest. Our words are an 
embodiment of pictures taken from the 
sensuous world. As we do not live in 
the mind world, we describe mental 
conditions and operations of the mind 
by pictures taken from the sense world; 
“understanding,” “‘apprehension,”’ ‘‘con- 
ceiving,” ‘recollection,’ ‘‘perceiving,” 
“swaying,” “‘propensity,’’ are so taken. 
“Emotion” is something which merely 
moves the mind, whereas “passion’’ is 
somethirg which involves a suffering 
of the mind, either by an intense vio- 
lent, inordinate, overpowering, feeling, 
or by a continuous or temporary affec- 
tion. 

Passion is something very different 
from the animal desire, and light ought 
to have been thrown properly on this 
subject; much uncertainty exists in the 
popular mind, as to the terms dealing 
With mental conditions, but the New 
Thought writers ought to define these 
cerms. For only then, will an under- 
standing of these terms, and after an 
understanding a mastery of the 
thoughts, which they embody, be had. 

Mr. Allen’s book, it may be said, is less 
burdened by these faults than many 
New Thought publicatiuns, and the 
spirit which pervades this book is one 
which will be appreciated by the reader 
and will help over some of its short- 
comings. B. B. G. 


revenge, 
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